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Ask any teacher who is using 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING, Fourth Edition. She will tell you that she 
is getting better results than she has ever obtained 
with any previous book. The plan followed in this 
book is to alternate the drives for speed and the drives 
for accuracy. Special new drills and exercises are 
included for forcing speed and accuracy. With this 





book it is not uncommon for the average speed in the 
class to be thirty words a minute (on three-minute or 
five-minute tests) with a high degree of accuracy at 
the end of thirty lessons. The student gets a quick 4 
start. Within a few lessons, he is writing complete 
sentences and is soon writing complete paragraphs 
and whole letters. 














Punctuation, grammar, and style are constantly em- 
phasized because these are important in the training 
of a good typist or stenographer. 


If you are not entirely satisfied with your present 
typewriting book, be sure to examine 20TH CEN- 
TURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, and try some 
of the new drills and exercises. You may obtain a 
one-year volume or a two-year volume with optional 
workbooks and tests. 
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Responsibility of the Business Educator Toward 





E- Employee Attitude 

1e 

sd As teachers of employable office workers, we owe a responsibility to our- 

. selves, to prospective employers, and most of all to future office technicians to 

is preach the gospel of giving a day of good work in return for the salary agreed 
upon. 

- Whenever business teachers avail themselves of the opportunity to talk 

re with businessmen about current problems of office workers, the subject of 

’ employee attitude is usually one of great concern. The teacher is told that the 

lis office worker runs the office—and not in the best sense of the term. The teacher 

. is told the office worker does not come to work on time. The worker is accused 

e€ } of irresponsibility and not caring whether he retains a particular job. He knows 

or that even during the reconversion period another position will be available. 
The worker has developed, in many instances, a strong antipathy toward doing 

at what he is told to do and in the way he is told to doit. In other words, a philoso- 
phy of ‘‘I don’t care’’ has developed which may carry over into work habits for 

ck 4} a long period of time. Such a philosophy, while not applicable to all office em- 

iin ployees by any manner of means, is detrimental to all concerned. 

h Some of our trainees have come into contact with this attitude; others 

ns 


will do so in the future. Many have worked during vacations; others have after- 
noon and Saturday employment during the time they attend school. It is easy 
for the immature trainee to follow examples set by others. It is also easy for 
the trainee to listen to stories of those who have been influenced by examples 


m- and to develop undesirable habits and attitudes prior to entrance upon a posi- 
tion. For this reason, if for no other, it is the responsibility of the business 
ng teacher to inculcate desirable work habits and attitudes while the student is 


still building the skills and attitudes to be used in initial full-time employment. 


The businessman sees the inefficiency permeating his office as a result of 
such attitudes and activities. He cannot be expected to put up with them 
forever. At the first opportunity he will separate from employment those who 
are inefficient, those who are morale breakers, and those who have the ‘“‘I- 
don’t-care’’ attitude. Efficient business management and good common sense 
will demand that he do so. Great will be the shock to those who have followed 
the path leading to poor work and bad attitudes. 


The business teacher, then, has a responsibility too often neglected while 
i] he is primarily concerned with the problems of developing skills. That respon- 
- sibility is to give greater and greater emphasis to the development of proper 
attitudes so that the student, when employed, will give a day of good work in 
return for the salary paid. This emphasis, in turn, should result in the training 
of happier office workers who can be pleased with a job well done. 


Rewll 8 i lbsth 


Harold B. Gilbreth, president of Southern Business 
Education Association; Winthrop College, The South 
Carolina College for Women, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
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Establishing Standards Through Job Evaluation 


by 











It is about time to get out the old prewar 
standards again and dust them off. They will 
need some revising and readjusting, but if 
we do not start early we may not be ready 
in time. 

Even as this is being written, office workers 
are beginning to survey the field for a more 
permanent place of employment. In turn, 
employers are choosing the workers that 
can produce an acceptable day’s work every 
day in the week. 

Educators are going to find it a little easier 
to hold the senior class in tact until their 
training has been completed. Later, but not 
much later, old guidance procedures are 
going to be exercised and put into use so that 
only those with the aptitude for business 
training will be trained. 

Much can be said for and against stand- 
ards set up in school training programs. As 
long as the standards are high, their purpose 
is served. High standards conscientiously 
pursued by the right kind of educators with 
the right kind of material means higher 
achievement. There is little worry about 
setting them too high since psychologists tell 
us that no one has ever determined the 
maximum potential mental ability of the 
human animal. Few have ever justified a 
level of standards from the only logical 
source of standards we have—business. 
Business does not know precisely what it 
needs any more than educators do. They 
both estimate a standard and that becomes 
the standard. For example: One hundred 
words a minute in shorthand, as seen in the 
office manuals of so many large business 
concerns, does not mean a thing without 
adding a dozen qualifying statements. 

Guidance offers a vital area for discussion 
among educators. Almost every weakness 
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in education can be traced to improper 
guidance in the broadest sense of the term. 
Every failure in a class is due to some extent 
to insufficient or improper guidance. The 
unique element in business education is, 
however, the possibility of realizing com- 
plete success and satisfaction either with or 
without guidance. No one needs to be 
guided out of business training; there is a 
level of training for all levels of aptitude, 
from the lowest to the highest. 

If the business department is the dumping 
ground for the low ability student it is not 
misguidance or something to complain 
about, it is a compliment and a challenge. 
Sometimes it is used as an alibi to excuse 
poor pedigogy. If we cannot train students 
of all abilities for some spot in business, then 
it is not business education. There is a 
need in business for everyone from the mes- 
senger boy to the president. Many of those 
who have gone on with higher education will 
eventually return for business training. Few 
will have achieved success in a profession 
capable of supporting them in the manner 
in which they have been accustomed. 

For the men and women returning from 
overseas, for the graduates coming back to 
get ready for a job, and for the young neo- 
phyte in business, we must now begin to 
revise standards. Mass production for war 
is on the way out, and a process of elimina- 
tion and selection is taking its place. 

Standards of education have to be raised 
and the logical question is “How far?” First 
let us point out two reasons for standards. 
One reason is for the purpose of developing 
a worker who will be most effective in aiding 
business in recapturing its aim for efficiency. 
Efficient men and machines will replace the 
masses. ‘To produce fabulous amounts of 
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material in astoundingly short periods of 
time necessitates the sacrifice of efficiency. 
Now a modification process is going to take 
place, and efficiency will once more be con- 
sidered. The other reason for standards is 
for the purpose of selection. You may call 
it guidance via the sifting process. Standards 
can be used to find the ability levels of the 
trainees and to give training on the required 
levels so that all students will be trained for a 
job where they can work effectively and 
derive satisfaction from their work. 

In order to set standards for either reason, 
they must be related to jobs. There is no 
justification for a standard that is not related 
to need. The jobs in your community should 
be evaluated for the purpose of determining 
the things your students will need to know. 
Not only the things they will need to know, 
but also how much they will need to know. 

Every community and every business re- 
quires study to determine the standards to 
be set up. There must be a definite relation- 
ship between the standards required by 
business and the quality of the students 
upon whom these standards must be im- 
posed. It is as simple as looking at a moun- 
tain road and then, knowing the ability of 
your car, you determine how far you can 
drive. 

Job evaluation is a necessary step toward 
discovering the basis for standards in rela- 
tion to actual need. The following items, 
though not presumed to be complete, are 
basic areas requiring examination. They 
can, with modification, be applied in any 
community. In a job evaluation, which is 
now under way, these factors along with a 
number of others were applied, and it was 
determined that some could be evaluated 
quantatively and accurately while others, 
though understood to be factors of evalua- 
tion, could not be measured. Those found 
unmeasurable were dropped and fourteen 
were retained. It may be well to point out 
that the following factors are to be applied 
to the job and not to the person holding the 
job. It might well be conceived that the 
person holding a job is qualified to hold one 
on a higher level or, on the other hand, it 
might be that the job is being carried on by 
a person with inferior qualifications. In the 
latter case efficiency is at a low level; the 
job requires more than it is getting. By dis- 
covering the job requirements, we are de- 
termining the standards that are necessary 
to make the job function with maximum 
efficiency. 

These are the factors that should be 
measured: 
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Insight 
Experience 
Training 
. Education 
. Physical effort 
. Supervision exercised 
a. Nature 
b. Responsibility 
7. Supervision received 
a. Nature 
b. Responsibility 
8. Judgment (policy making) 
9. Public contacts 
10. Mental effort 
11. Initiative 
12. Manual or technical skills 
13. Co-operation with other departments 
14. Special requirements 


SO OO 


The factor of “insight” refers to that job 
requirement which necessitates having the 
ability to successfully solve problems and 
meet new situations in the light of past ex- 
periences. This factor is required in varying 
degrees for different jobs. Some require 
much, others require little. 

The factor of “experience” refers to the 
actual work experience a worker must have 
before he can function on the job. 

“Training” refers to preservice training for 
the manual or technical skill required by the 
job. On-the-job training may be considered 
experience. 

“Education” here is meant formal school- 
ing: grade school, high school, and college. 
Different jobs require varying amounts of 
education. 

“Physical effort” is the actual muscular 
activity required by the job. 

“Supervision exercised” is broken down 
into “nature” and “responsibility.” Nature 
is determined by the degree of supervision 
exercised. It is immediate supervision, 
general supervision, or direction only. Re- 
sponsibility is determined by the possibility 
of making an error and the importance of the 
error after it is made. It may incur the loss 
of life, property and money, or merely the 
loss of time. 

“Supervision received” is like supervision 
exercised in reverse. 

The factor of “judgment” refers to the re- 
quired judgment for policy making and the 
ike. 

“Public contacts” are required on prac- 
tically all jobs but in varying degrees of 
amount and importance. 

“Mental effort” varies among jobs with 
regard to intensity and frequency. 

“Initiative” refers to the amount of drive 
required on a job. It reacts inversely pro- 
portionate to the factor of supervision re- 
ceived, in that the more supervision re- 
quired, the less initiative need be exercised. 
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“Manual or technical skills” are frequently 


proportionately related to training. It is 
usually true that the more training required, 
the higher the degree of skill necessary for 
the job. 

“Co-operation with other departments” 
refers to the degree to which this factor is 
necessary for the proper functioning of the 
job. 

“Special requirements” is simply a catch- 
all for job requirements which are not 
covered by the above factors. For example: 
A hearings stenographer is required to exer- 
cise superior skill when taking very rapid 
dictation. The speed required is beyond the 
ability of the average stenographer. Even 
with additional training the average ste- 
nographer might never achieve the required 
skill and speed of the hearings stenographer. 
This can be called superior dexterity or in- 
herent ability, but whatever it is, the job 
requires more of it than the average stenog- 
rapher can acquire. It is a special require- 
ment of the job. 

An application of these factors with what- 
ever additions and revisions are necessary 
to the jobs of your community and the 
standards you set will have a real function 
in filling job needs. Standards derived from 
an evaluation of this type will take on the 
form of job specifications and can be justified 
on their own merit. 

A suggested application of the evaluation 
factors would be to establish stages of degree. 
For example: little, average, and consider- 
able for such factors as “insight,” “‘physical 
effort,” “judgment,” ‘“‘public contacts,” 
“mental effort,” “initiative,” “‘co-operation 
with other departments,” and “special re- 
quirements.” ‘The factors of “experience,” 
“training,” and “education” could be meas- 
ured in years, months, or weeks. “‘Manual or 
technical skills” should be defined in detail, 
and for the sake of accuracy, studies should 
be made of speeds, quality, length, and 
difficulty of the material handled so that 
accurate standards could be set up for such 
skills as shorthand and typewriting. Words 
a minute for either one of these skills is ab- 
solutely meaningless unless qualified by 
every relative fact surrounding the achieve- 
ment of a set speed. 

One of the greatest misconceptions in 
business and business education arises from 
the establishment of a standard represented 
by an unqualified number of words a minute. 
If nothing further is established by the 
application of the above factors, it is hoped 
that someone will conduct a study to de- 
termine how fast a businessman would dic- 
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tate to his secretary if he could dictate as 
fast as he wanted to (he usually gears his 
speed to hers). What is the extent of his 
vocabulary? How long is the average piece 
of material he dictates? Does he speak 
clearly or does he hold a cigar in his mouth 
while dictating? Does he frustrate his ste- 
nographer or is she at ease during dictation? 
Is the office quiet, or noisy? There are also 
many other items that have a determined 
effect upon dictation speeds. 

Another study, equally important, would 
concern typewriting standards. Does the 
businessman know how fast his stenog- 
rapher is typing? All he requires is that she 
finish her work each day. The stenographer’s 
speed depends upon the material to be typed, 
the copy from which she is typing, the con- 
dition of the machine, interruptions, office 
conditions, light, and any number of other 
related factors. 

All other standards are relatively simple 
to define when compared to putting real 
understandable meaning into the standards 
of skill subjects like shorthand and type- 
writing. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 
By Nina K. Richardson 


TYPE WITH ONE HAND is the 
first regular textbook designed to teach 
a student with only one hand how to 
master the keyboard. After he has mas- 
tered the keyboard with this book, he 
may then proceed to develop his skill 
with any other regular typing textbook. 


The book contains 32 pages with a 
series of lessons for a student with only 
the right hand and a parallel series of 
lessons for a student with only the left 


hand. 


List price 28 cents. 


Ww 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
Cincinnati Chicago 
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Co-operative Retail Training on the College Level 


The field of retailing and mer- 
chandising is now recognized as 
one that offers numerous oppor- 
tunities for ambitious young men 
and women who are seeking a 
dynamic and lucrative profession in business. 
The demand for well-trained people with a 
good personality and college training in this 
field is constantly growing. 

At Long Island University, we have set 
up a four-year training program leading to a 
Bachelor of Science degree with a major in 
retail distribution. The program is designed 
to prepare young men and women for such 
positions in the retail field as buying and 
merchandising, store management and oper- 
ation, publicity and sales promotion, and 
retail finance and control. An increasing 
demand for teachers of retailing in the high 
schools and colleges offers additional career 
opportunities for those interested in this 
profession. 

UNIQUE CHARACTER OF THE TRAINING. The 
program is so organized that each student 
who is admitted to this curriculum has an 
opportunity to work under supervision in 
the department and specialty stores of 
greater New York, as part of the regular 
college training in merchandising. This 
phase of the program is important because 
retail experience is a vital adjunct to the 
equipment of those preparing for a career in 
fashion of retail merchandising. 

Students receive the prevailing store 
salary for their services while securing the 
necessary experience in a planned series of 
various jobs in the store. Each student is 
periodically rated by several store executives, 
under whom he works, on his quality of 
store service. 

Store executives rate each student on such 
aspects as: appearance, attitude, adapta- 
bility, job performance, tactfulness, cus- 
tomer relations, and promotional promise. 
Ratings are discussed with the co-ordinator 
of the program, and students are guided to 
make improvements and to maintain a high 
standard of store service. 

Classes are scheduled so that each student 
is free to work in a store all day Mondays 
and Saturdays, and Thursday evenings, 
which is an open evening for New York City 
stores. One point of store service credit is 
given towards the degree for each semester 
of work. Students normally carry a program 
of seventeen credits a semester. 
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“store activity manual” i 
issued to each student to aid the 
trainee in securing a well-rounded 
experience in his store work, and 
to assist the co-ordinator to co- 
ordinate the work-school program more ef- 
fectively. The manual is organized to cover 
all the important phases of store operation 
and retail practice wholly on an activity basis 
and, therefore, supplements but does not 
replace subject matter covered in the class- 
room. The manual focuses the attention of 
the student on each aspect of essential store 
activities in turn, and thus enables him to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the 
organization and operation of the store in 
which he is getting his extremely important 
occupational experience. 

CO-OPERATING sToRES. An agreement is 
made with local department and specialty 
stores to interview and employ under the 
provisions of the co-operative plan the stu- 
dents who are referred to these stores by the 
co-ordinator. The store thus receives a select 
group of personnel who are professionally 
interested in retailing as a career, and who 
by personal qualities and training are able to 
offer a superior service. Since students are 
employed for the entire four years in either 
one or several stores, there is available an 
immediate group from which to select a 
store’s potential executive personnel. It is 
the rule rather than the exception, therefore, 
that practically every graduate goes from 
the commencement exercises to an executive 
position or executive training squad in these 
stores. 

In addition, the management of the co- 
operative stores generously offers a number of 
cash prizes to students who complete certain 
phases of their work with distinction. 

GUEST LECTURERS. To vitalize the training 
and to keep students abreast of the latest 
principles and procedures in the retail field, 
executives in every phase of store operations 
are invited to appear before the classes at 
the University, lecturing and answering 
questions in the field of their specialty. 
Students, therefore, have an opportunity 
not only to listen to, but to personally meet 
outstanding executives and discuss their 
problems with them. 

THE SPECIALIZED PROGRAM. ‘The regular 
college program of four years leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, with retailing 

(Concluded on page 290) 
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“T like the way you teach,” stated Mar- 
garet as her teacher complimented her upon 
her improvement in typing skill. Margaret 
was a highly emotional child and had been 
very easily upset by unfavorable conditions 
in other classes that she had attended in 
high school. 

““You know,” she continued, “there are 
some teachers for whom I can not do good 
work because they upset me so. However, 
in this typing class I seem to be able to do 
much better work than in other classes.” 

What did Margaret mean? Was she af- 
fected by the kind of “emotional atmos- 
phere” that pervaded the room? 

It is a well-known fact that skills are 
learned under the most favorable condi- 
tions. 

What favorable conditions did Margaret 
find in the typing room that enabled her to 
make such satisfactory progress that she 
herself was led to say “I like the way you 
teach?” 

First, the teacher who would create that 
atmosphere that is favorable to skill develop- 
ment must know each individual student 
who has had difficulty in other classes prior 
to enrollment in the typing class. 

The guidance department, counseling 
teachers, and previous subject teachers can 
furnish this information in regard to stu- 
dents scheduled in the commercial curricu- 
lum who have had difficulties in the past 
and about whom the typing teacher should 
be “‘posted.” 

‘“‘Forewarned is forearmed” and the typ- 
ing teacher who is so forearmed is in a posi- 
tion to meet individual needs. 

Time should be spent by the teacher in 
diagnosis of student difficulties. However, 
such diagnosis should not be by means of 
standardized tests, for such tests can only 
indicate the status of achievement. Knowl- 
edge of student difficulties should be gained 
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by teacher analyses of students’ test papers 
and by teacher-assigned exercises and drills 
whereby students may be observed at work. 
To think that useful facts about special 
abilities or disabilities of individual students 
can only be obtained by means of standard- 
ized tests is, therefore, a serious mistake. 

The teacher needs to get acquainted with 
each individual student and especially with 
those students who are likely to have diffi- 
culty in emotional adjustment. The proper 
balance of attention to each student must 
be maintained to avoid criticism on the part 
of the students. The appearance of favorit- 
ism must be scrupulously avoided. Each 
personality must be recognized, respected, 
and their good points appreciated and their 
bad points discouraged by kindly suggestion 
and sometimes even by friendly “banter.” 

Margaret was only one of many students 
who received the teacher’s kindly interest 
and sympathetic understanding. Margaret 
was brought up in a home where father, 
mother, and sister all co-operated without 
compulsion to create favorable conditions 
in the home. 

Margaret was never told arbitrarily she 
must do this or she must do that. She was 
kindly requested in a delightful atmosphere 
of family good will to do those things that 
she should do in the home to shoulder her 
share of the responsibility. Unfairness was 
never permitted, and everyone co-operated 
because he wanted to. 

In the typing room the teacher had created 
an atmosphere of co-operation. Students 
were requested in a pleasant way to concen- 
trate and to avoid anything that would 
hinder their neighbor’s development. A 
feeling of working together and of thought- 
fulness for others was engendered. 

When the teacher observed among others 
at work that Margaret while typing was dis- 

(Concluded on page 340) 
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Visual Aids in Business Education 


by 
Harry Q. Packer 


Supervisor of Distributive Education 
Middlesex County Vocational Schools 
Woodbridge, New Jersey 


First of a series of three articles by Mr. Packer 


Any teaching method can be 
improved by the use of a 
visual aid. A good lesson can 
be made a better lesson by the 
effective use of pertinent visual 
materials. Instructors have 
been aware of the importance 
of visual aids in education for 
some time; but the results of 
the training divisions of our 
armed forces have proven, 
without a shadow of doubt, 
that visualizing courses of 
study should warrant special 
attention immediately. There 
are hundreds of different visual 
aids that can be used effectively in business 
education. Chapters and even complete 
textbooks have been written concerning 
some of them. However, little, or nothing 
at all, will be found at present concerning 
the effective use of them. This has been the 
weak point, in part, and every effort should 
be made not to use a visual aid as a substi- 
tute for good teaching, but as a supplement 
to better teaching. 

In general, the following procedure is sug- 
gested for the effective use of a visual aid. 
(1) The instructor should carefully examine 
or preview the aid to determine the best 
way in which it can be used in the classroom. 
(2) The instructor should review necessary 
material and equipment and arrange the 
classrooms in a suitable manner before class 
convenes. (3) Before presenting the aid, the 
instructor should point out to the class the 
important points that should be observed. 
(4) The instructor should present the aid as 
an ordinary part of class instruction and 
make certain that overyone in the class can 
observe the aid. (5) The instructor should 
not hesitate to re-exhibit the visual aid if it 
was not completely comprehended during 
the first showing. 

In our brief discussion, we will consider 
the following visual aids: (1) Blackboard. 
(2) Bulletin board. (3) Flash cards. (4) 
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Manuals and posters. (5) 
Charts, graphs, maps and dia- 
grams. (6) Objects, specimens, 
and models. (7) Instructional 
field trips. (8) Still pictures 
and photographs. (9) Opaque 


projector. (10) Slides. (11) 
Stripfilm and slidefilm. (12) 


Motion pictures. 

BLACKBOARD. This is one of 
the most neglected visual aids 
in the classroom. It has been 
taken for granted for so many 
years, that many of the fine 
features of it are overlooked 
and abused. A clean black- 
board plus neat, legible writing or printing 
will increase the effectiveness of the presen- 
tation. It is that simple. If the instructor 
uses a pointer, it will also help him to re- 
member to stand alongside and not in front 
of the blackboard. Furthermore, it has 
been pointed out that the use of colored 
chalk attracts more attention. The black- 
board should be used every day. Even if 
only the titles of the daily lesson are placed 
on the board, it will help guide the thinking 
of the class. 

In many ways the blackboard is similar 
to a store window. An overcrowded, dirty, 
and untidy window display has little stop- 
ping value as compared to one that is clean, 
neat, and displays a few well-chosen items. 


The following rules may apply to both 
good window displays and the training 


blackboard. 


1. Do not crowd the blackboard. A few important 
points make a vivid impression. 

2. Make the material simple. Brief, concise state- 
ments are more effective. 

3. Plan blackboards in advance. Keep the layouts 
in your training plan. 

4. Get everything you need for the blackboard 
before the group meets—chalk, ruler, eraser, 
and compass. 

5. Check lighting. Avoid blackboard glare. Some- 
times it will be necessary to lower a shade and 
turn on the room light. 
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6. Use color for emphasis. Yellow and pale green 
chalk are more effective than white chalk. 


7. Print all captions and drawings on a large scale. 
The material must be clearly visible to each 
trainee. 


8. Erase all unrelated material. Other work on the 
blackboard detracts attention. Use a board 
eraser or cloth and not your fingers. 


9. Keep the blackboard clean. A dirty blackboard 

has the same effect as a dirty window. 

10. Prepare complicated blackboard layouts before 

the group meets. 

BULLETIN BOARD. Any store in the average 
community would welcome an opportunity 
to advertise on the bulletin board in a class- 
room. It is valuable space and should be 
utilized in making classroom instruction 
more effective. Exhibiting student work 
that is well-done is a great incentive to the 
class. Posting an open record of student 
progress is also stimulating. The bulletin 
board can be converted into an interesting 
student project. Each student, or commit- 
tee of students, is given the responsibility of 
preparing a bulletin board display to corre- 
late with the topic being discussed that 
week. Interest is lost when the same ma- 
terial is kept on the bulletin board over an 
extended period of time. 


Placing a conglomeration of material on a 
bulletin board without careful planning 
would be disastrous. The instructor should: 

1. Collect suitable illustrations for the subjects that 

he teaches. Eventually, he will have enough 


bulletin board material to cover nearly all major 
units of work. 


2. Classify and file material for use at the right time. 


3. Arrange illustrations on the bulletin board in an 
interesting manner. 

4. Prepare a title and brief descriptions to explain 
each illustration. 


5. Keep in mind the principles of balance and color 
harmony when arranging the bulletin board. 


6. Use the illustrations on the bulletin board during 
the development of the lesson. 


7. Permit the students to observe the bulletin board 
after the lesson. 


8. Make bulletin board material files available to the 
students for future reference. 


Student-prepared bulletin boards add 
zest to the program. An interesting project 
may be developed by permitting each stu- 
dent to give a report on his bulletin board 
to the class. 

FLASH CARDS. Strike while the iron is hot! 
Bring home the thought by flashing a per- 
tinent fact before the class on a small, com- 
pact card. These same cards that are used 
during the lesson presentation may also be 
used in future drills and review lessons. An 
effective procedure has been to re-exhibit 
each flash card as a summary at the conclu- 
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sion of the lesson. Remember that the flash 
card must be exposed long enough and held 
in such a manner that it can be easily read 
by each student. 

The specific content of the flash card will 
depend upon the specific subject matter. 
However, it should be kept brief and as 
simple as possible. To facilitate checking, 
the correct reply should be placed on the 
opposite side of the card. Flash cards can 
be used effectively in all business subjects. 
The following are samples of flash cards used 
in business English, salesmanship, and busi- 
ness arithmetic: 


Business English 





MARY STAYED AT HOME TODAY 
BECAUSE SHE DIDN’T FEEL 
(GOOD, WELL). 








THE POLICE DEPARTMENT 
RESPONDED (QUICK, QUICKLY). 








THE EXPRESSMAN HANDLED THE 
FURNITURE (ROUGH, ROUGHLY). 








THIS COAT LOOKS (WELL, GOOD) 
ON YOU. 








THE FOLDS IN THE SKIRT SHOULD 
BE MADE TO LIE 
(SMOOTH, SMOOTHLY). 








THEY DANCE (GRACEFUL, 
GRACEFULLY) TOGETHER. 











BALANCE SHEET 

















Sw 





















































YOU WILL NEED_______ 
(ANSWER: DISPATCH) 











FOR CUSTOMERS WHO ARE: 
UNREASONABLE 


YOU WILL NEED_ : — 


(ANSWER: CALMNESS) 














FOR CUSTOMERS WHO ARE: 
TIMID AND SENSITIVE 


ee 


(ANSWER: GENTLENESS) 
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Salesmanship Business Arithmetic 
FOR CUSTOMERS WHO ARE: ADD 
$1. 26 
TIRED AND CROSS 45 2% of $2.50=___ 
as 
YOU WILL NEED ee 
(ANSWER: PATIENCE) 
SUBTRACT 18" 
$5.00 ” 
FOR CUSTOMERS WHO ARE: $.87 ~~ yds. 
FUSSY AND NERVOUS 
YOU WILL NEED sn ineaahacmeninied 
(ANSWER: CONSIDERATION) MULTIPLY 10 oz. 
12 oz. 
$ .18 rs 
OZ. 
6 — 
lb. 
FOR CUSTOMERS WHO ARE: 
EXCITABLE 
DIVIDE 
YOU WILL NEED SS ae 8 pks. = ____bu. 
12/ $1.80 
(ANSWER: QUIET MANNER) 
ADD 
FOR CUSTOMERS WHO ARE: 4ly yds. 2 qts. = gal. 
S12 wide 
IMPATIENT 3/4 yds. 

















A simple flash card may be prepared by 
writing or printing the contents on a plain 
sheet of paper or card. Ordinary wrapping 
paper, light colored construction paper, dis- 
carded signs, or sections of a cardboard box 
will make good flash cards. An ideal card 
may be prepared by cutting a large sheet of 
show cardboard (28” x 44”) into eight pieces, 
11” x 14” each. A large sheet of show card- 
board costs approximately 25 cents. 

Lettering may be applied to the flash card 
by (1) written or script form, (2) free-hand 
printing, (3) commercial printer, (4) stencils, 
(5) stencil cut-outs, (6) cut-out letters, and 
(7) rubber stamp sets. Unless a large num- 
ber of similar flash cards are required, com- 
mercial printing might be too expensive. 
However, the other methods will serve the 
same purpose, and with a little care, you 
can prepare excellent flash cards. 

stencits. An ultra-attractive flash card 
may be made by the use of an inexpensive 
alphabet stencil. These stencils may be pur- 
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chased at most stationery counters for 10 
to 50 cents. A Stenso Lettering Set, con- 
sisting of letters, numbers, and figures, and 
14%”, 1", 34”, and ” in height, may be 
purchased for approximately $1.00. Most 
stencil sets provide a left and right guide 
hole above each letter to provide for correct 
spacing. 

Use these stencils in the following man- 

ner: 

1. Lay out the flash card on a rough sheet of paper. 
This will help center the printing on the finished 
card. 

2. Rule guide lines lightly on the flash card with 
pencil. 

3. Place the stencil on the flash card so that the 
pencil line shows through the guide holes. 

4. Trace each letter with a sharp pencil. 

5. Put a small dot in the right guide hole of the 
letter just traced. The following letter is put in 


the correct position by placing the left guide hole 
over this dot. 

6. Fill in outline with pencil, crayon, ink, or show 
card paint. Use a speed ball pen or brush that 
will form the different letters of your stencil with- 
out unnecessary remodeling. 

7. Use bold colors. Opaque colors are best for use 
with pen and brush. 


8. Erase all guide lines and dots with soap or art 

gum eraser. 

RUBBER STAMP SETS. An attractive flash 
card can be prepared in a jiffy by the use of 
a stamping pad and a rubber stamp set. A 
complete set consisting of 134 inch capitals 
and numbers, 114 inch small letters, sym- 
bols, ruler, spacer, stamping pad, and ink 
may be purchased for approximately $5.00 
at most art supply and stationery stores. 
The width of the rubber stamp varies, but 
with a little practice they may be applied 
directly to the flash card with the use of the 
ruler and spacer. However, detailed flash 
cards should be arranged in advance. Fol- 
low these suggestions for a more attractive 
job. 

1. Lay out the lettering on a piece of paper the same 

size as the flash card. 

2. Draw a light guide line with pencil or use the 

ruler and spacer for an even line. 

3. Ink the pad sufficiently with rubber stamp ink 

before using. 

4. Press the stamp firmly into the pad before apply- 

ing it to the card. 

5. Determine the exact position of the letter before 

pressing it on the card. 





Teach your 
students how to 
get along in 


business 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
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BUSINESS 
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BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is more than a book on psychology. It is more than a 
book on business etiquette and more than a book on manners. It provides a 
lively and practical treatment of all the problems that will face the new worker 
in business. The student is shown in a practical way what it takes to get along 
in business from the point of view of dress, manner, speech, attitude, and under- 
standing other people. It includes interesting questions and practical problems. 
If your school cannot offer regular courses, some copies of the book should at 
least be in your library for required reading. 
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A Business of Your Own 


Many of our returning serv- 
icemen are planning to go into 
business for themselves in the 
near future. This is not at all 
unusual, for at one time or another almost 
everyone has expressed a desire to own and 
operate his own business. As a matter of 
fact, from 300,000 to 500,000 new enter- 
prises have been started in the United States 
each year since the turn of the century. In 
all fairness, however, it should be pointed out 
that approximately the same number of 
businesses are discontinued each year. The 
life of the average business enterprise is 
slightly less than five years. However, this 
fact need not discourage the prospective 
proprietor, for there are still ample oppor- 
tunities for the capable person. 

The Federal Government, under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, has 
agreed to assist the returning veteran to 
secure the necessary working capital for his 
new venture. As business teachers we, too, 
can assist the serviceman in his new under- 
taking by calling to his attention the normal 
requirements and the normal hazards en- 
countered in operating one’s own business. 
We have already seen too many attempts to 
sell the veteran business properties and real 
estate at prices far in excess of their true 
value. 

The ordinary requirements for the success- 
ful operation of a business include: (1) suf- 
ficient working capital, (2) previous experi- 
ence in the line of business one is entering, 
(3) the selection of a good location, (4) the 
ability to buy, display, and sell merchandise 
suited for the locality, (5) the ability to keep 
and interpret records, and (6) the ability to 
get along with customers, and to manage a 
business. 

REASONS FOR FAILURE. The financial and 
economic advantages of operating a business 
are obvious but the pitfalls to be avoided, 
although they are just as real, are not nearly 
as apparent. A. M. Sullivan, author of the 
recent Dun & Bradstreet publication, Oppor- 
tunities in Retail Trade for Servicemen,' re- 
ports that the five most important pitfalls 
to be avoided during the first years of 
operation are “too lavish expenditures for 
fixtures, overpurchase of merchandise espe- 
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cially in slow moving items, too 
great variety and wrong types 
of items for the neighborhood, 
too heavy expense in relation 
to the size of the business, and an overly 
optimistic estimate of anticipated sales.” 

Various surveys made by the United States 
Department of Commerce? show that among 
the major causes for failure are lack of 
knowledge and energy, lack of capital, and 
inadequate records. Owners and creditors 
are not always in agreement as to the causes 
of failure. In a study of the causes of 
failure for 570 commercial bankruptcies oc- 
curring in Boston’ in 1931, the owners listed 
as their three major causes (1) the business 
depression, (2) insufficient capital, and (3) 
competition. The creditors of these firms 
considered their three major causes of failure 
to be (1) inefficient management, (2) dis- 
honesty and fraud, and (3) insufficient 
capital. 

WORKING CAPITAL REQUIRED. Many people 
are under the impression that under the 
so-called “G.I.” bill, the Government will 
grant, upon application, a loan up to $2,000 
to any veteran to start a business of his own. 
This is not the case, for in discussing the re- 
quirements for a loan with the veteran in its 
publication, “Establishing and Operating 
Your Own Business,” the Department of 
Commerce’ clearly points out that: 

1. The Government does not give you $2,000 nor 
does it lend you $2,000. 

You must arrange to borrow the money from 

approved sources: banks, insurance companies, 

lending companies, Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation, or private individuals. It must 

be a good loan. 

. If you meet certain conditions, the Govern- 
ment may guarantee 50 per cent of the loan, 
but the guaranteed portion in no case is to be 
more than $2,000. 

. The interest rate must not exceed 4 per cent of 
any guaranteed loan. 

. The Government will pay the first year’s in- 
terest on the guaranteed portion. In other 
words, if you meet all qualifications and a 
portion of your loan is guaranteed, the Govern- 
ment will pay up to $80 in interest the first 
year. This is a gift—the only money that the 
Government pays.... The loan must be re- 
paid in full within twenty years. 


2. 


No one can state definitely the exact 
amount of capital needed for a given enter- 


1A. M. Sullivan, Opportunities in Retail Trade for Servicemen (New York: Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., 1945), p. 7. , 
*Amos E. Taylor, “‘Establishing and Operating Your Own Business,” Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Industria 


Series N 
t 
1940), p. 8 
‘Amos E. Taylor, op. ctt., pp. 18-14. 
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prise. If a person has had sufficient valuable 
experience in the line he is entering and if he 
enjoys a good reputation, his suppliers may 
extend liberal credit terms to him and he 
may get started with very little capital. On 
the other hand, the realistic statement of a 
Dun & Bradstreet business analyst cannot 
be ignored: “‘Capital should be sufficient to 
allow for at least one serious blunder in 
judgment during the first year of operation.””! 

The minimum capital required to equip 
a store with merchandise and fixtures and 
to have sufficient working capital for ordi- 
nary operations in an averaged-sized com- 
munity, according to Dun & Bradstreet,? is 
as follows for fourteen retail lines: 


FIx TURES 
(Included in 

CAPITAL capital) 
err $2,500 $ 500 
Grocery. . 3,000 1,200 
Shoe (family store). .. 8,500 800 
Meat.. ue .. 4,000 2,500 
Delicatessen. . 4,500 2,100 
Grocery and meat. ; 4,500 2,100 
Men’s wear (haberdashery) . 4,500 500 
Hardware. . ee 4,500 1,000 
Women’s dress shop. . .. 4,500 1,000 
Drug (without fountain). .. §,000 1,500 
Drug (with fountain). . 6,500 3,000 
Furniture and house furnishings 7,500 1,800 
Men’s wear (clothing)......... 10,000 2,000 
Small department store . 25,000 5,000 


BUSINESS EXPERIENCE REQUIRED. A person 
may succeed in business without previous 
experience in that type of work but the 
chances of succeeding and learning “the 
hard way” are exceedingly slim. From the 
customer’s side of the counter the operation 
of a business may seem relatively simple, but 
there are certain facts about every business 
that can be learned only from experience. 
Unfortunately, the less some people know 
about a business the more willing they are to 
risk their capital and their credit in its 
operation. For example, the raising of poul- 
try may seem like a very simple enterprise, 
yet Woolf assures us that, “It’s a science 
that has gone a long way since our boy- 
hood.’ No one should attempt to enter a 
business without at least six months’ ex- 
perience in the line. 


The prospective owner of a new enterprise 
may also profit by the experience of others if 
he is willing to study some of the publications 
available in his particular field. The United 
States Department of Commerce is preparing 
a series of small business manuals to be 
released by the Bureau of Foreign and 

Sullivan, - cit., 
‘Tbsd., p. 


‘James D W oolf, “If I Were Starting a Small Business,” 
‘Shilt and W. Harmon Wilson, op. cit., p. 75. 


p. 11. 
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Domestic Trade. Three of these manuals, 
“Establishing and Operating Your Own 
Business,” “Establishing and Operating a 
Metal Working Shop,” and “Establishing 
and Operating a Shoe Repair Business,” are 
already off the press. 


A detailed manual and an excellent book- 
let covering the general field of business have 
been published this year. Each of these 
merits the attention of every prospective 
owner of a business. They are: “How to 
Start Your Own Business” by Shaw and 
Kay, and the previously cited Dun & Brad- 
street booklet, “Opportunities in Retail 
Trade for Service Men.” A special edition 
of the business education textbook, Business 
Principles and Management by Shilt and 
Wilson has already been made available to 
members of the armed forces. 


THE SELECTION OF A LOCATION. Space does 
not permit a detailed statement of all the 
factors to be considered in selecting a busi- 
ness location. It may be sufficient to call 
attention to the most serious mistakes made 
in choosing a location as cited by Shilt and 
Wilson. They are: 

1. The retailer is influenced too much by vacant 
space and low rent and the expectation that 
customers will come to him. He bases the 
selection of his location on cost rather than on 
suitability. His business consequently fails 
because it is located where too few customers 
pass. 


2. The fact that several stores are already located 
in a section encourages the retailer to select 
the same location. The volume of business 
available in this section is not sufficient, how- 
ever, to support all the merchants there. 


3. The location may be suitable for one type of 
business but unsuitable for another. 

THE SELECTION OF MERCHANDISE. Experi- 
ence is an important factor in the proper 
selection of merchandise. Almost everyone 
can buy merchandise, but real skill and 
judgment is required to buy merchandise 
that will sell quickly and profitably. If one 
has had professional buying or selling ex- 
perience he is better able to anticipate the 
demands of his customers. Preferences vary 
in different areas of the country and even 
within different sections of the same com- 
munity. As Sullivan points out: ‘People 
eat, wear clothes, live in houses, drive cars, 
consume a wide variety of merchandise, and 
employ many services. But regions, com- 
munities, and neighborhoods have individual 
characteristics, problems, and _ habits 
The delicatessen store in an _ industrial 


The Reader’s Digest, Vol. XLVII, July, 1945, p. 99. 
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neighborhood carries a different line of 
goods and does a different type of business 
than the delicatessen serving a residential 
community.””! 

RECORD KEEPING AND INTERPRETATION. In 
the study of commercial bankruptcies in 
Boston it was found that 51 per cent of the 
businesses studied had no accounting records. 
Elaborate records are not necessary, but 
surely records that indicate the present con- 
dition of the business and the probable 
future trend are essential. The proprietor 
should also have some elementary knowledge 
of cost accounting so that he can determine 
where his profit is made and where his losses 
occur. Profits are usually attributed to a 
number of factors which include: “‘purchases 
at low cost, sales at prices that neither 
sacrifice volume nor require large mark- 
downs, adequate stock control, and efficient 
use of space and personnel.” 

The proprietor should not be deluded by a 
brisk volume of business in a leader, which is 
an item sold at little or no profit to attract 
customers. If he is to make a profit he must 
check carefully the volume of turnover on all 
items and gradually eliminate the items 
moving too slowly for the prevailing markup. 

As business conditions return to a peace- 
time basis, we are apt to have a buyer’s 
market rather than the seller’s market of the 
war period. This will, of course, mean 
greater competition between sellers and a 
smaller margin of profit. In all probability 
such services as delivery and wrapping, which 
were greatly reduced during the war, will be 
restored and this will result in an increased 
cost of running a business. If unemployment 
should increase, there will also be an increase 
in the bad debt losses. All these factors make 
it more essential that the proprietor keep 
adequate records so that he will know exactly 
how his business is being conducted. 

The mere keeping of adequate records 
will not insure a profitable business, but as 
Shaw and Kay point out: “The ship sailing 
an uncharted sea without a compass will 
make few profitable voyages. Some business- 
men insist on running their stores without 
business compasses—simple bookkeeping 
records. Davy Jones’ locker is waiting for 
them.” * 


THE ABILITY TO GET ALONG WITH CUSTOMERS. 


business. A person going into business should 
have a genuine liking for people, and this 
quality, coupled with his desire to help them, 
should get across to his customers. He should 
also possess the ability to manage his em- 
ployees so that he will gain their confidence, 
their co-operation, and their respect. 

According to the Dun & Bradstreet check 
list‘ the following qualities lead to success in 
business: friendly, helpful, candid, tactful, 
good tempered, good mixer, do-it-nower. 
The following characteristics lead to failure: 
grouchy, selfish, gossipy, hot-headed, stand- 
offish, putter-offer. Sullivan cites an example 
of a business failure caused by a mutual lack 
of desirable business traits: “A jovial butcher 
did a fine business for eight years until he 
died. His widow hired a slovenly manager 
and sat in the cashier’s cage and gossiped 
freely about customers in the neighborhood. 
She closed up in six months with the manager 
blaming the widow’s tongue and the widow 
berating the butcher’s dirty aprons. The 
neighbors knew that both shared in the cause 
of failure.’ 

CHECK LIsTs. Most of the publications 
previously cited contain check lists which 
help the prospective businessman determine 
whether or not he has the necessary qualifi- 
cations for a successful career in business. 
By way of conclusion, here is a caution for 
the prospective proprietor. Before deciding 
that he has 99 per cent of the qualifications 
necessary for success, he should have his 
qualifications reviewed by his friends and 
business associates. 





BUSINESS FILING 


by Bassett and Agnew 
BUSINESS FILING consists of a cloth-bound 


textbook and a correlating practice outfit which 
provides laboratory instruction. You can still 
complete this course during the second semester. 
It will require twenty, thirty, or forty hours, 
depending upon how many of the ten jobs 
your students complete 

All supplies, including cards for indexing, 
stationery, guide cards with tabs, folders with 
tabs, gummed labels, and all other necessary 
supplies, are provided. 

Textbook, $1.00; practice outfit, $1.40, sub- 
ject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 











The ability to get along with customers and Cincinnati New York 
to manage employees is one of the primary Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
requisites for the successful operation of a 

‘Sullivan, op. cit., 

“Standard Ratios 5 Retailing” Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., New York, 1940, 

*Walter F. Shaw and E. W. Kay, How to Start Your Own Business (Chicago: Fit. ‘Davis Publishing Co. 1945), p. 141. 


‘A. M. Sullivan, op. cit., p. 22. 
‘Ibid. p. 14. 
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The Veterans’ Training Program in the Joseph A. Maybin 
School for Graduates 


by 


Ray Abrams 
Joseph A. Maybin School for Graduates 
New Orleans, Louisiana 





Veterans of World War II 
who desire to complete re- 
quirements for earning high 
school diplomas are registering 
in the Joseph A. Maybin 
School for Graduates. This 
school has been designated the 
instructional center for the 
veterans’ training program 
sponsored by the Orleans Par- 
ish School Board. 

After being processed for 
eligibility and the extent of 
high school credits previously 
earned, the first applicants for 








welcome relief to those four 
teachers who had pioneered in 
the work. 

Mr. Adams is a former mem- 
ber of the faculty of the 
Joseph A. Maybin School for 
Graduates. He enlisted for 
service when the war started 
and has been in uniform until 
recently. He is an Annapolis 
man, formerly Lieutenant 
Commander Adams, and has 
been associated with the Naval 
Academy in the capacity of 








training, seven in number, re- 

ported to the Maybin School on Tuesday, 
September 18, 1945. Since no teacher had 
been regularly appointed to instruct this 
group, faculty members of the school who 
have long been associated with commercial 
training volunteered to co-operate in the 
inauguration of the program by giving their 
service during their one-a-day-off teaching 
periods to the instruction of these young 
men and women. 

Following is a list of the initial subjects 
offered this group: secondary arithmetic, 
bookkeeping, English, algebra, plane geome- 
try, typewriting, United States history. 

The subject offerings were those prescribed 
for the needs of the students, but the limited 
time the teachers had available for this work 
restricted the growth of the progress. 

Within a week, the number of students 
increased to twelve, and there was apparent 
need for the services of a teacher especially 
assigned to carry out the program. Each 
new applicant for admission had require- 
ments for study that necessitated enlarging 
and broadening the scope of subjects offered 
by the school to insure high school gradua- 
tion. The original four teachers using their 
off-teaching periods found themselves called 
upon to prepare daily twenty-one different 
lessons. The task was far from easy, and on 
October 5 when the group numbered fifteen, 
the appointment of Reed M. B. Adams, 
especially assigned to this work, came as a 
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instructor of mathematics for 
midshipmen from 1942 to 1945. 
It was most fitting that the first special 
teacher appointed to implement the veterans’ 
training program should himself be a veteran. 

On October 22, 1945, when the group 
numbered twenty-four, a second teacher 
was needed and Joseph A. Bevan was as- 
signed to the position. Here again was a 
pleasing appointment. Mr. Bevan was a 
member of the Maybin faculty before de- 
creased enrollment during the war years 
necessitated his transfer. He was sent to 
the Fortier High School on September 29, 
1943, and had served effectively in the ath- 
letic department of that school up to the 
time of his return. 

The two-teacher schedule of academic 
subjects was then arranged as follows: 


Period Mr. ADAMS 
1 Algebra I, II 
2 Algebra III, IV 
3 
4 Arithmetic 
5 Plane Geometry I, II 
Solid Geometry 
6 Civics I 
Period Mr. BEevan 
English IV, V, VI, VII, VIII 
English II, III 
U.S. History I, II 
Civics I, II 
General History I, II 
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On October 31, a communication, request- 
ing the appointment of a third teacher, was 
sent to Lionel J. Bourgeois, assistant super- 
intendent. On that day the enrollment of 
veterans totaled thirty-two. In addition, 
statements were on file from Marguerite 
Dunn, chief counselor, Orleans Parish 
Schools, giving the approved status of seven 
additional veterans who were contemplating 
registration in the school. The communica- 
tion to Mr. Bourgeois stated: 

“The two instructors presently engaged in this pro- 
gram are called upon to prepare material for teaching 
in twenty-one different areas of the high school cur- 
riculum. As individuals progress with varying de- 
grees of rapidity, different levels of subject matter 


must be prepared and presented daily. As each new 
individual arrives, these teaching problems are mul- 


tiplied.” 

Thanks to the whole-hearted co-operation 
of Mr. Bourgeois, the communication was 
given favorable consideration and another 
teacher reported for duty on November 6, 
1945. He is Julian G. Michel, a former 
member of the faculty of Warren Easton 
High School and a returned veteran who is 
well qualified to fill the assignment. 

The three-teacher program of academic 
subjects, which made for a modified degree of 
specialization, was then arranged as follows: 


Mr. ApAmMs 


Period 

1 Algebra I 

g 

3 Geometry I 

4 Algebra II, II 

5 Algebra IV 

6 Geometry I 

Mr. BEvAN 

Period 

1 Civies I 

2 Civies II 


3 U.S. history I 
4 U.S. history II 
5 U.S. history I, II 
6 
Mr. MIcnEL 
Period 
1 English IV, V 
2 Arithmetic I, II 
3 English II, III 


5 English I, I 
6 General history I, I 


On December 14, 1945, when the group 
numbered ninety-one, James P. Vawter was 
assigned to the growing faculty. As an ex- 
perienced high school teacher and a teacher 
of veterans, having served as training direc- 
tor at Rock Island Ordnance Depot, Mr. 
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Vawter brought to the school a wealth of 
experience founded on superior educational 
qualifications and firsthand knowledge ‘of 
veteran needs. His appointment was hailed 
with relief by teachers and students alike as 
the solution to the problems of crowded 
schedules and requirements for an expanded 
school program. 

In this type of work, unless the teacher 
has the time to reach every student every 
period, even though the individual help 
given is limited, the net results are not 
satisfying. In the department of mathe- 
matics, popular because algebra, plane 
geometry, and solid geometry are required 
for entry into schools of engineering, the 
enrollment had over-reached the maximum 
proportions, and Mr. Adams was no longer 
consulting with every student every period 
to help untangle difficulties, to test progress, 
and to direct further study. Mr. Vawter’s 
appointment brought about a further re- 
arrangement of the schedule, including eco- 
nomics and commercial law. 

The Maybin School is the center of the 
veterans’ training program, and all facilities 
in the New Orleans Public School system 
are at our disposal—academic high schools, 
evening schools, trade schools, and indus- 
trial schools. Since science is not taught in 
the regular schedule of the Maybin School 
and laboratory facilities are not available in 
this building, veterans who need to com- 
plete physics, chemistry, and biology re- 
quirements for graduation have been at- 
tending such classes in the evening schools. 
The time has come when the needs of the 
group are urgent enough to call for the in- 
stallation of a laboratory in this building, 
and that call has been made effectively. At 
the present moment, this installation is being 
made, and equipment and supplies are being 
received in preparation for the establish- 
ment of a science department. With the 
appointment of a teacher, student schedules 
will again be rearranged to provide for 
admission into this department and those 
students who, in their eagerness to complete 
requirements for graduation quickly, will 
be relieved of the necessity of carrying the 
heavy load of attendance both at day and 
night school. 

College entrance is the objective of the 
greater number of the present group of stu- 
dents, but there are those who wish to be 
ready for employment once they have 
earned their high school diplomas. For some 
of these, the Delgado Trades School offers 
the training they seek, and for these students 
schedules are arranged for attendance in the 
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Maybin School in the morning and the 
Trade School in the afternoon. For others 
who are desirous of receiving preparation to 
qualify them for post-high school employ- 
ment, the clerical department of the Maybin 
School is giving invaluable service. Clerical 
training, skill in the use of the typewriter 
and other office machines, and the knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping practices are provided 
for in the regular program. With the pres- 
sure of increasing demands, development of 
opportunities in this phase of the veterans’ 
training program is assured. With the 
opening of the second semester of the school 
year, January 28, 1946, it was planned to co- 
ordinate the commercial teachers more 
closely into the school program for veterans. 
The teachers of typewriting, bookkeeping, 
office machines, salesmanship, and business 
economics were assigned special periods for 
instructing veterans in these subjects with 
the intention of preparing them for imme- 
diate employment should their plans for 
college fail to materialize. For those who 
intend to enroll in a school of business ad- 
ministration, the benefits of electives in this 
field of commerce are apparent. 

Although the veterans’ training program 
has been in operation less than four months, 
it is possible to estimate with a fair degree 
of accuracy the time required for completion 
of requirements for high school graduation. 
The mental ability of the individual student, 
his ability to concentrate, the extent of his 
ambition, the intensity of the urge, or the 
need that stimulates his classroom activities 
are the elements that control the question 
of the length of time needed to fulfill his 
purpose. In spite of differences in these cir- 
cumstances and conditions, we have found 
that there are certain subjects that can be 
completed in a relatively short time. Courses 
in general history, United States history, 
and civics are being completed within a 
range of three to five weeks. The informa- 
tion is quickly absorbed and easily recalled. 
The textbooks are designed for the use of 
high school freshmen, and the veterans find 
the subject matter easy to read. Courses in 
English require four to six weeks for com- 
pletion. Because of the need for supplemen- 
tary reading, the extent of written assign- 
ments, the number of tests required, and 
the necessity for detailed teacher explana- 
tion, courses in English cannot be given a 
too intensive treatment. 

The same situation exists in the field of 
mathematics. Courses in algebra, plane 
geometry, solid geometry, and trigonometry 
can be accelerated with limitations. Expe- 
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rience has shown that courses in mathemat- 
ics require from eight to ten weeks for com- 
pletion. In all departments, there is no 
such thing as failing a course. Some sub- 
jects may require more time than others, 
but all students will eventually reach the 
desired goal. 

Temporarily, the textbooks used are se- 
lected from the state approved list; however, 
text material and workbooks from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Teachers College, and 
University Extension Division, have been 
approved by state and local authorities and 
adopted for use. This material, developed 
around the concept of individualized in- 
struction, is well suited to the purpose of 
the veterans’ training program and to these 
factors that control its operation: 

1. Students may enroll any day during 

the school year. 

2. Students may progress as quickly as 
their abilities permit. 

3. Students may receive their high school 
diplomas at any time when state re- 
quirements have been satisfied. 

The veterans’ training program is provid- 
ing the Maybin School with the opportunity 
to give returning veterans the help they 
need. Ambitious young men and women 
who sacrificed the years of their youth to 
the service of their country deserve the best, 
and, in the successful functioning of the 
veterans’ training program in New Orleans, 
we are offering practical evidences of our 
lasting gratitude. 








Retail Training on College Level 
(Continued from page 279) 

as the field of concentration, contains sixteen 
specialized courses as follows: 

Retail salesmanship 

Merchandise information (textiles) 

Merchandise information (nontextiles) 

Principles of marketing and retail buying 

Store management and operation 

Color and design 

Personnel relations in retailing 

Introduction to fashion 

Fashion merchandising 

Merchandising mathematics 

Retail advertising and sales promotion 

Executive leadership in retailing 

Interior decoration 

Methods of teaching merchandising 

Psychology of advertising 

Retail copy writing 

TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP. The most im- 

portant aim of the program may be stated as 
“training for leadership.” Development of 
leadership qualities, supported by sound 
technical and cultural instruction, is an out- 
standing feature of this unique training 


program. 
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I'm Getting Fed Up 


by 


Ernest A. May 
Riverside High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A good many years ago, I 
decided to become a commer- 
cial teacher. Maybe my choice 
was a good one, and then 
again, maybe it was not. Like 
every other young person on 
the threshold of life and a 
career, I went through the 
years of training and finally 
accepted my first teaching 
position. And now for thirty 
years I have been carrying on 
in this professional field. 

The things, however, on 
which I’m “fed up” are con- 
ventions, institutes, and simi- 
lar gatherings where teachers gather to spend 
valuable time, presumably in order that 
they may go back to the classrooms better 
fitted to carry on in their various subjects 
and departments. Taking a quick, kaleido- 
scopic view of the commercial sessions 
which I have attended during this past 
quarter of a century, my conclusion would 
have to be that our batting average for real, 
thought-provoking, inspiring meetings would 
rate as low as 10 per cent. 

Why, I ask, do well-trained, experienced, 
competent commercial teachers have to put 
up with speakers from universities, colleges, 
business, and elsewhere who come unpre- 
pared, or who throw together a few ideas, 
suggestions, or experiences with which every 
hearer is already familiar, and then present 
such elementary material as though they 
were really opening our eyes to things of 
which we know little or nothing? It just 
does not make sense, and my observation, 
gained from long years of contact with the 
rank and file of commercial teachers, con- 
vinces me that 90 per cent of my fellow 
teachers are “fed up” and disgusted. 

I am not just one of those critics who 
sits idly by and finds fault with what the 
other fellow is doing either. I have been 
chairman of program committees on numer- 
ous occasions, and I believe in more than 
one instance that the uniqueness of the 
offerings of my committee have demon- 
strated the fact that there is “something 
new under the sun,” or that it is possible to 
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develop programs that arrest 
the interest of teachers, old 
and new, and send them away 
with something practical and 
usable in their work. 

I have heard several com- 
paratively young college pro- 
fessors within the past few 
years who apparently did not 
know as much about the prob- 
lems facing the average class- 
room teacher as some of the 
youngest of their hearers. Or, 
if they did know, they were 
keeping all the facts to them- 
selves. What is more boring, 
and less stimulating, than to have a speaker 
drag out a sheaf of papers and read, word 
for word from his typed pages, material 
which most of his hearers have probably 
themselves read in the current publications 
available to all commercial teachers? It is 
just too much to take. Year by year the 
teachers are becoming less and less inter- 
ested because they begin to feel nothing good 
can come from a convention speaker. 

Is there a remedy? I believe there is, but 
it will take a lot of pressure to bring it about 
in most sections. I think that every person 
who is asked to participate in the develop- 
ment of such programs is sincere and honest 
and anxious to present something worth- 
while. But our present heavy program of 
responsibilities makes this “extra” assign- 
ment arduous rather than challenging. 
Usually the busiest individuals are asked to 
undertake this kind of work, which may or 
may not be wise. The line of least re- 
sistance is to “copy” the forms of previous 
programs. Write a few letters to prospective 
speakers, and the job is done. My contention 
is that no teachers should be asked to write 
out a convention program besides having 
their other regular work. They should be 
given a week or a few days of free time at 
least. (Paid executive secretaries for the 
state organizations usually make up the 
general programs, but teachers from the 
classrooms are asked to organize the sectional 
programs.) Bring in substitutes to do the 
regular work of the committee members and 
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then let them devote eight hours a day to 
carefully mapping a program. Maybe their 
first day should be in March (planning for a 
Fall program), a second in April, and their 
final get-together in May, so that everything 
will be in readiness before the close of the 
school year. Spaced in this manner, they 
would have opportunity to study the ideas 
proposed, to gather ideas from fellow teach- 
ers, and to correspond with any outsiders 
who might be desirable. Certainly if the 
convention program is going to be good 
enough to take the time of 200 or 300 teachers 
(I am thinking of our commercial section 
now), members of the committee should 
have time when they are fresh, vital, and 
interested to lay the plans. These hurried 
meetings at 4:15 in the afternoon when every- 
body is exhausted from the day’s work are 
likely to continue producing the deadly 
types of meetings that I have been attending 
for thirty years. 

There are two things that I believe could 
enliven meetings for commercial teachers, 
but that are utilized only on the rarest occa- 
sions. First: I believe that panels of teachers 
who have had much good experience could 
bring such live, virile material to the group 
that we would be thrilled and surprised. For 
instance, five bookkeeping teachers, touching 
upon techniques used in putting across their 
subject—each taking a different phase— 
could give the group something really to go 
back home and try. Who knows better the 
things which succeed and which fail than the 
teacher who is doing these things? Why have 
a speaker from a college who shares our 
problems only to a minor degree? ‘True, 
these speakers can make contributions, but 


why doesn’t somebody tell them just how to 
organize that experience or knowledge so as 
to make it possible for the secondary teacher 
to absorb it and adopt it? 


Second: If the convention is being held in 
a large city, as is true with most state con- 
ventions, arrangements for visits to some 
of the larger offices is certainly highly ap- 
propriate for a commercial group. We have 
tried it here, and that is one of the programs 
that found considerable favor. Large num- 
bers of commercial teachers, unfortunately, 
have never worked in offices and know little 
about the jobs that their students are pre- 
paring to accept. A knowledge of the whole 
picture enables them to understand better 
what needs to be emphasized and which 
portions of their subject material might be 
omitted or quickly disposed of as incidental. 


We also had the opportunity a few years 
ago of having five or six different office ma- 
chines explained and demonstrated for our 
group. These were types of machines that 
few schools can afford to purchase, but which 
some of the graduates will one day operate. 
Not that we can train them in operation, but 
that we, as commercial teachers, should 
understand how office machines are used. 


Setting up convention programs requires 
a wide understanding of the problems in- 
volved, psychology of the group, and types 
of speakers or demonstrations desirable. It 
is not just a matter of appointing three or 
four people to serve on a committee. Maybe 
when we give sufficient time to a study of 
this important part of the school calendar, 
there will be fewer teachers in the future 
who feel that they are “fed up.” 





or the first year level in college. 





x * For Veterans x x 
HOW TO RUN A SMALL BUSINESS 
BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 
By Shilt and Wilson 
BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT is ideal for classes that are now proving 
exceedingly popular with veterans. It is suitable for a twelfth grade level in high school 
Emphasis is placed upon organizing and operating a 


small business. Specific attention is given to financing a business, obtaining a location, 
obtaining equipment, buying, selling, record keeping, and managing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Miss Goins Appointed at Bucknell 


At the beginning of 
the November semester 
at Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, Mary Goins as- 
sumed her duties in the 
department of business 
education and secretarial 
science as an assistant 
professor. She recently 
taught at De Pauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, In- 
diana. 

During the past sum- 
mer, Miss Goins was a 
teacher of commercial 
subjects in one of the 
Army convalescent hospitals. Previous to 
her work at De Pauw University, she was an 
associate professor in Western College for 
Women, Oxford, Ohio. 
ao e . 


Delta Pi Epsilon Meeting in Cincinnati 


Delta chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, honor- 
ary graduate fraternity in business educa- 
tion, held its annual initiation on the campus 
of the University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on Sunday, February 10. One graduate 
student, Margaret Ohanian, was initiated. 

The speaker at the initiation banquet was 
Dr. Fred Wilhelms, associate director of the 
Consumer Education Study of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
Dr. Wilhelms spoke on the subject “The 
Earmarks of a Good Consumer Education.” 

Delta chapter publishes a periodical bulle- 
tin for members entitled ‘““The Deltagram.” 
It is engaged in several projects, including 
the development of a course of study in 
basic business education and the develop- 
ment of some slidefilms. 

The faculty advisor is Dr. Ray G. Price. 
The officers are: president, Robert E. Finch; 
vice-president, Phyllis Silverstein; corre- 
sponding secretary, Louise Abbihl; record- 
ing secretary, Ruth Hooke; treasurer, W. E. 
Henrich; historian, Fay Adams; editor of 
“The Deltagram,” Lelia Harris. 








Mary Goins 
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Myers Appointed at Tulsa 


At the beginning of 
the second semester of 
this school year, Russell 
B. Myers was appointed 
associate professor of 
business administration, 
University of Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Be- 
fore accepting this posi- 
tion, Mr. Myers resigned 
his position on the staff 
of Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas, where he had 
previously taught for 
eight and one-half years. 
Mr. Myers is a graduate 
of Kansas State Teachers College. He ob- 
tained his M. A. degree from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. He taught 
ten years in various high schools in the states 
of Kansas and Missouri. 

e e * 


New Dean in Puerto Rico 





Russell B. Myers 


Alfredo Muniz is the new dean of the 
College of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr. Muniz is a leading educator in Puerto 
Rico and is well known on the mainland. He 
has been a member of the faculty of the 
University of Puerto Rico since 1928. Previ- 
ous to his appointment as dean, he served as 
director of the secretarial science depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Muniz graduated from Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey, in 1928. In 1930 he 
obtained the degree of B. B. A. from the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. In 1935 he obtained 
the degree of M. A. from the School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, New York 
City. Since that time he has been studying 
during the summer sessions for his Ed. D. 
degree at New York University. 

Mr. Muniz is a member of Delta Pi 
Epsilon Fraternity, a member of the Masonic 
Lodge, and district governor of Lions’ In- 
ternational. 
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New York City Meeting 


Mrs. Edward C. 
Chickering, president of 
the Commercial Educa- 
tion Association of the 
City of New York and 
Vicinity, has announced 
the approaching annual 
convention and luncheon 
which will take place on 
Saturday, March 16, at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. The 
theme for the year is 
“Business Education for 
1945-1946.” Part of the 
program will be devoted 
to “Business Education 
for World Co-operation.” 

There will be several outstanding speakers 
at the luncheon, one of which will be William 
I. O’ Dwyer, mayor of the city of New York. 

The affiliated associations are planning 
interesting programs preceding the luncheon 
as follows: 

Accounting and Law Association 
“Visual Aids in the Teaching of Business Law Ac- 
cording to the New York State Syllabus” —Morris 
Mandel, Seward Park High School, New York 
City 
“The Harvard Report’”—Sidney C. Gould, Fort 
Hamilton High School, New York City 
Catholic Business Education Association 

— lesson in the teaching of business 

aw 

Demonstration lesson in the teaching of secretarial 

practice, with emphasis on business machines 
Gregg Shorthand Association 

A visual aids sound strip—a combination of filmstrip 

and phonograph record 

Several outstanding speakers 
Pitman Shorthand Association 

Film on methods of teaching typewriting 

A critical analysis of the Harvard Report with par- 

ticular reference to its application to commercial 
education 

“Business Standards in Transcription” —by a mem- 

ber of the Transcription Supervisors’ Association 





Mrs. Chickering 


Private Business Schools Association 

“Letters and Letter Writing” 

“How the Future Looks at the Veteran” 

“How Solidification of the Private Schools in this 
Country Might Set a Pattern for Private Schools 
in Other Countries” 

“How Support of the National Council Might Help 
the Private Business Schools” 

A short twenty-minute demonstration on the new 
Electromatic typewriter 





INCOME TAX RETURNS OF TEACHERS 
AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
A 16-page pamphlet designed to aid you in preparing 
your 1945 income tax return and your estimate for 1946. 
Single copy will be sent for 5 cents in stamps. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
201 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Virginia Conferences 


The state department 
of education of Virginia 
is sponsoring a series of 
five area conferences on 
business education and 
teacher training. The 
conferences have been 
organized under the di- 
rection of A. L. Walker, 
state supervisor of office 
training. One of these 
was held on January 19 
at Farmville State 
Teachers College, Farm- 
ville, Virginia. A second 
one was held on Febru- 
ary 16 at Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg. ‘The three additional 
conferences that have been scheduled are as 
follows: Norfolk, Virginia, on March 16; 
Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, 
on April 27; and Radford College, Radford, 
on May 11. 


A. L. Walker 


Consumer Conferences 

The Consumer Education Study of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals is in the process of conducting a 
series of regional conferences in important 
studies in the spring of 1946. One conference 
was held in Cincinnati on February 8 and 9 
in co-operation with the Cincinnati schools 
and the University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The Consumer Education Study is directed 
by Dr. Thomas H. Briggs and Dr. Fred T. 
Wilhelms, associate director. 

The purpose of the conferences is to pro- 
mote interest in and an understanding of 
consumer education. There has already been 
published a series of pamphlets as follows: 
“The Modern American Consumer,” “‘Learn- 
ing to Use Advertising,” “Time on Your 
Hands,” “Investing in Yourself,” “Using 
Standards and Labels,” “Consumer Educa- 
tion and the Social Studies,” ““The Role of 
Mathematics in Consumer Education,” 
“Consumer Education and Home _ Eco- 
nomics,” ““The Relation of Business Educa- 
tion to Consumer Education,” and “The 
Place of Science in the Education of the 
Consumer.” 

Additional pamphlets are in the process of 
production. For information in regard to 
these, inquiries should be directed to Con- 
sumer Education Study, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Miss Dunstan Appointed at Russell Sage 


Mary F. Dunstan was 
recently appointed to the 
faculty of Russell Sage 
College, Troy, New 
York, where she is teach- 
ing merchandising sub- 
jects in the School of 
Business. Miss Dunstan 
earned her A. B. degree 
in commerce at Florida 
State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Florida, in 
1931, and her M.S. de- 
gree in retailing at the 
School of Retailing, New 
York University, New 
York City, in 1942. Her 
previous positions include being teacher-co- 
ordinator of retailing, Williams Memorial 
Institute, New London, Connecticut, from 
1942-1945; office manager of Flagler Hos- 
pital, St. Augustine, Florida, from 1937- 
1941; and other experience in accounting and 
office management. Miss Dunstan’s retail 
experience was secured in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, and New York City, which in- 
cludes supervised store service in Ohrbach’s 
Inc. and B. Altman and Company. 





Mary F. Dunstan 


Farmers Need Better Records 


Newspapers in the state of Wisconsin have 
recently featured news stories about the 
activities of investigators from the office of 
the Collector of Internal Revenue. In the 
state of Wisconsin alone there are reported to 
be 300 deputies in the field investigating in- 
accurate and incomplete income tax returns 
of farmers. At some of the farmers’ protest 
meetings, the agents have attempted to 
explain the necessity of keeping accurate 
records. It is claimed that some farmers do 
not keep good records; so the agents have 
set arbitrary figures. The farmers blame the 
government for not informing these farmers 
what records should be kept. Each farmer 
is considered a businessman and he is re- 
quired to keep adequate records. 

In the investigations it has been found, 
for instance, that many farmers have been 
making extensive capital improvements to 
their farms and have charged these as 
ordinary business expenses. 

Some cases have disclosed that although 
farmers realize that they should keep records, 
they do not know how to keep records. This 
fact emphasizes the necessity that book- 
keeping should be taught to farm students 
as well as to city students. 





INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL 
SERVICE TRAINING 

















Whether your graduates are going into 
business or civil service occupations, 
they need this intensive pre-employment 
training. It covers the basic information 
and skills that are required for clerical 
positions in government and in business 
offices. It includes pretests, tests, and a 
final examination of the civil service type. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


By Robert Fisher 


Section I—Arithmetic 

Section II—Grammar 

Section III—Punctuation and Capitalization 
Section IV—Business Vocabulary 

Section V—Vocabulary 

Section VI—Spelling 

Section VII—Office Machines and Equipment 


Section VIII—Office Reference Material 
Section 
Section 
Section 


IX—Communications 
X—Correspondence 

XI—Filing 

Section XII—Typewriting 

Section XIII—Shorthand 

Section XIV—tTests of Aptitudes and Capacities. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco Dallas 
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OKAEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. 


Eyenth Edition — By Carlson, Prickett, Forkner 
[The textbooks and practice materials are generously illustrated in three colors. The 
llustrations are aids in teaching and aids in learning. 


The applications in the textbook cover all kinds of business records as well as profes- 
tional and personal records. Additional optional problems are included in the appendix. 


You have many choices of practice sets with or without business papers at reasonable 
prices to fit your requirements. 


There are achievement tests furnished for every student every year. There is no cost 
’xcept for transportation. Keys and manuals are furnished free to teachers. Free Cer- 
lificates of Credit and Certificates of Proficiency are available on request. Rolls of 
Honor for the bulletin board are also furnished free. 


[he eighteenth edition introduces a new and carefully organized development of 
lundamental bookkeeping principles. The authors have worked out a spiral develop- 
ent of the principles, proceeding from a simple, nontechnical treatment in the first 
ycle through constantly expanding cycles. The bookkeeping cycle is repeated many 
imes in the form of a spiral. It is repeated five times in the first eighteen chapters. Each 
time the cycle is repeated some part of it is expanded. 


New subject matter is gradually introduced so that each new cycle provides an expan- 
ion of the previous principles and the introduction of new subject matter. At the end 
bf each complete cycle a complete-cycle exercise, project, or practice set is available 
to give the student practice in applying the principles. 


At the ends of the various chapters, the student is given an opportunity to apply his 
knowledge to a variety of situations (situations involving business records, personal 
records, social records, and professional records). In other words, the spirals gradually 
sxpand (a) by the gradual introduction of new subject matter and (b) by an increase 
I: the variety and difficulty of applications. 


DUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


kinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 








.. Program . . 


Forty-ninth Annual Convention 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Hotel New Yorker—New York City 
April 17 to 20, 1946 


After canceling the annual con- 
vention of the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association in 1945, 
the first postwar convention will 
be held in New York City on 
April 17-20 inclusive. The pro- 
gram for that convention has just 
been announced by the president, 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, and sec- 
retary, Bernard A. Shilt. The 
general theme is ‘‘Immediate 
Teaching Problems in Business 
Education.” 

Exhibits will be set up on 
April 17. There will be a meeting 
of the executive board at 2:00 p. M. 
on that date. The banquet is 
scheduled for Thursday evening, April 18. 
Reservations for the banquet must be made 
by 3:00 p. m., April 18. It is requested that 
advance reservations for the banquet be 
sent to Solomon C. Steinfeld, Chairman of 
the Dinner Committee, Seward Park High 
School, 350 Grand Street, New York, New 
York. The dress at the banquet will be 
optional. 

Membership dues are $2.00 a year. The 
services to which each member is entitled 
are: (a) free registration at the convention, 
(b) a copy of the 1946 Yearbook, and (c) a 
year’s subscription to the quarterly maga- 
zine entitled American Business Education. 
The Yearbook and the American Business 
Education are published jointly with the 
National Business Teachers Association. 

The officers and members of the executive 
board of E.C.T. A. are as follows: presi- 
dent, Raymond C. Goodfellow, director of 
business education, Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey; vice-president, Helen 
M. McConnell, first assistant, Christopher 
Columbus High School, Bronx, New York; 
secretary, Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of 
commercial education, Board of Education, 
Buffalo, New York; treasurer, Rufus Stick- 
ney, Boston Clerical School, Roxbury, 
Massachusetts; Jay W. Miller, principal, 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware; 
Sanford L. Fisher, president. The Fisher 
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R. C. Goodfellow 


School, Boston, Massachusetts; 
J. Frank Dame, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
James R. Meehan, Hunter College, 
New York City; George E. Mum- 
ford, Kensington High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; D. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Frances Doub North, Western 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 
If you expect to attend the con- 
vention, you should make your 
hotel reservation immediately 
through the headquarters hotel, 
Hotel New Yorker. Restrictions 
on hotels are such that only a 
certain percentage of rooms can be sold for 
single occupancy. It is, therefore, urged that 
you arrange with a friend to double up. 
Following is an outline of the program: 


Wednesday, April 17 


2:00 p.m. (Ballroom Floor) 
Meeting of the executive board 
Arrangement of exhibits 


Thursday Morning, April 18 
10:00 A. M. 
Registration of members 
Sale of banquet tickets (registration desk) 
11:00 A. M. 
Official tour of exhibits by the executive 
board and local committee chairmen 


10:00 a. m. (Grand Ballroom) 

Private Schools Meeting (Open to all 
interested persons) 

Under the direction of Dr. Jay W. Miller, 
principal, Goldey College, Wilmington, 
Delaware; and Sanford L. Fisher, presi- 
dent, The Fisher Schools, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Presiding: E. S. Donoho, president, 
Strayer Business College, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Address: “‘A Challenge to Business Edu- 
cators’—F. G. Nichols, professor of 
education emeritus, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


CZABALANCE SHEET 





Commentators: Ben Henthorn, president, 
Kansas City College of Commerce, 
Kansas City, Missouri; and J. Evan 
Armstrong, president, Armstrong Col- 
lege, Berkeley, California 

12:15 p.m. (Parlors F and G—Fourth Floor) 

Private Schools Fellowship Luncheon 
(Open to all interested persons) 

Cost $2.50 a plate. As space is limited, 
reservations must be made in advance 
with Dr. Miller 

Presiding: Dr. Dorothy C. Finkelhor, 
dean, Business Training College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

Address: ‘“Teamwork”—Dr. J. S. Noff- 
singer, executive secretary, National 
Council of Business Schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Thursday Afternoon, April 18 
2:00 p.m. (Grand Ballroom) 

Opening Meeting 

Greetings—Dr. John E. Wade, superin- 
tendent of schools, city of New York 

Greetings—Hon. William O’ Dwyer, mayor 
of the city of New York 

“New Responsibilities in Business Educa- 
tion’—Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana 

4:00 P. M. 

Panel: “Curricular Changes for Tomor- 
row” 

Director: D. D. Lessenberry, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia; Peter L. Agnew, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City; Ann Brew- 
ington, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois; Clinton A. Reed, New York 
State Education Department; Katherine 
W. Ross, Boston Clerical School, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Summary—Louis A. Rice, Packard Com- 
mercial School, New York City 

Thursday Evening, April 18 
6:45 p.m. (Grand Ballroom) 

Banquet 

Toastmaster—Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
president, Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association 

Address—James E. Gheen, humorist and 
lecturer, New York City 

9:00 p. m.—1:00 a. Mm. (Grand Ballroom) 

Dancing—Wolfsie Orchestra 

Friday Morning, April 19 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Immediate Teaching Problems in Typewriting 
—Demonstration 


10:00 a. M.-11:30 a. m. (Grand Ballroom) 
Under the direction of Mrs. Helen M. 
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McConnell, first assistant, Christopher 
Columbus High School, Bronx, New 
York 

Chairman: Sadie L. Ziegler, Rider Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey; Assistant 
Chairman: Thomas Readyoff, Samuel 
J. Tilden High School, New York City 

Demonstration: Teacher—Justine Kern- 
stock, Christopher Columbus High 
School, Bronx, New York 


Distributive Education Instruction Through 
Job Analysis and Visual Education— 
Demonstration 
10:00 a. m.-11:30 a. m. (Parlors F and G— 

Fourth Floor) 

Under the direction of Lloyd H. Jacobs, 
state department of education, Trenton, 
New Jersey 

Chairman: Dr. C. A. Nolan, state super- 
visor of business education and distri- 
butive education, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; Assistant Chairman: Mrs. Helen 
M. Dexter, teacher-co-ordinator, Hast- 
ings High School, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
New York 

Demonstration: “Teaching High School 
Students Through Job Analysis”— 
Matthew Hays, teacher-co-ordinator, 
Brown Vocational High School, Wil- 
mington, Delaware 

Demonstration: ““Teaching Co-operative 
and In-Service Groups Through Use of 
Visual Aids”—Harry Q. Packer, super- 
visor of distributive education, Middle- 
sex County Vocational Schools, Wood- 
bridge, New Jersey 

Demonstration: “The ‘Follow-up’ on Co- 
operative Education and ‘On the Job’ 
Training’—Norman Richman, person- 
nel director, Kresge Newark, Newark, 
New Jersey 


Contacts with Federal Government 


10:00 a. m.—-11:30 a. m. (Parlors E and H— 
Fourth Floor) 

Under the direction of Dr. James R. 
Meehan, Hunter College, New York 
City 

Chairman: B. Frank Kyker, chief, Busi- 
ness Education Service, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Assistant Chairman: Charlotte Deegan 
Chickering, president, Commercial Edu- 
cation Association of New York City, 
Jamaica High School, Jamaica, New 
York 

Address: ‘“The Responsibility and Oppor- 
tunity of the Nation’s Schools in the 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Educa- 
tion of Veterans” —Robert E. Slaughter, 
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former educationist in business training, 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Educa- 
tion Service, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Address: “The Navy Clerical Training 


Program and Its Implications for 
Civilian Use in Public and Private 
Schools’”—Dr. Earl P. Strong, manager, 


machine utilization department, Rem- 
ington-Rand, Incorporated, New York 


City 
Immediate Problems in Social Business 
Education 
10:00 a. M.-11:30 a. M. (East Room—Fourth 


Floor) 

Under the direction of Dr. J. Frank Dame, 
head of business education department, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Chairman: Martha Mouser, instructor in 
business education, Wilson ‘Teachers 
College, Washington, D. C.; Assistant 
Chairman: Clyde W. Humphrey, re- 
search agent for Business Education 
Service, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Address: ‘“Teaching Social-Business Sub- 
jects Today”—Kennard E. Goodman, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Address: “‘Needed Revisions in Social- 
Business Education”—Dr. Herbert A. 
Tonne, professor of business education, 
New York University, New York City 

Discussion 


Teaching Problems in Bookkeeping and 
Ancillary Subjects 
10:00 a. M.—-11:30 a.m. (Panel Room— 
Fourth Floor) 

Under the direction of George E. Mum- 
ford, head of commercial department, 
Kensington High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Chairman: Dr. James G. Brigham, head of 
commercial department, William Penn 
High School, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Assistant Chairman: G. L. Hof- 
facker, Boston Clerical School, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Address: “Present Practices in Book- 
keeping Instruction”’—Aaron ‘Toder, 
Lafayette High School, Brooklyn, New 
York 

Address: **Today’s Bookkeeping Is 
Largely Clerical Work”—Mark H. 
Quay, Simon Gratz High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Discussion 
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Friday Afternoon, April 19 
Teaching of Office Machines—Demonstration 


2:15 p. M.—3:45 p. M. (East Room—Fourth 
Floor) 

Under the direction of George E. Mum- 
ford, head of commercial department, 
Kensington High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Chairman: William L. Einolf, head of 
commercial teacher training, School of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Assistant 
Chairman: Florence Levy, Kensington 
High School, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Demonstration: ““The Teaching of Office 
Machines”—Harry Knave, Christopher 
Columbus High School, Bronx, New 
York 


Discussion 


Immediate Problems in Teaching Geography 


2:15 p. M.—3:45 p. M. (Parlors E and H— 
Fourth Floor) 

Under the direction of Dr. J. Frank Dame, 
head of business education department, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Chairman: Arthur S. Patrick, head of 
business education and secretarial di- 
vision, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland; Assistant Chairman: 
Beatrice Hertwig, Proctor High School, 
Utica, New York 

Address: “Immediate Teaching Problems 
in Economic Geography”—Dr. Edward 
L. Cooper, assistant professor of com- 
merce, State College for ‘Teachers, 
Albany, New York 

Address: “Some Implications of Air-Age 
Geography”—Dr. Ben D. Wood, di- 


rector, bureau of college research, 
Columbia College, Columbia University, 
New York City 

Discussion 


Private Schools Panel— 
‘*Business School Responsibilities’”’ 


2:15 p. M.-3:45 Pp. M. (Panel Room—Fourth 
Floor) 


Under the direction of Sanford L. Fisher, 
president, The Fisher School, Boston, 


Massachusetts 
Chairman: Clark Murdough, president, 
Edgewood Secretarial School, Edge- 


wood, Rhode Island; Assistant Chair- 
man: Donald Post, Post Junior College, 
Waterbury, Connecticut 
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“Community Responsibilities of the Busi- 
ness School’’—George Spaulding, 
Bryant and Stratton, Buffalo, New York 

“Student and Faculty Responsibilities of 
the Business School”—Jay R. Gates, 
president, Dyke-Spencerian College, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

“Educational Responsibilities of the Busi- 
ness School’’—C. C. Steed, Elizabethton 
School of Business, Elizabethton, Ten- 
nessee 


Dictation and Transcription—Demonstration 


2:15 p. M.-3:45 p. mM. (Grand Ballroom) 

Under the direction of Dr. D. D. Lessen- 
berry, professor of education, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Chairman: Dr. Margaret H. Ely, assistant 
professor of secretarial studies, Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Assistant Chairman: 
Elsie G. Garlow, High School, Blairs- 
ville, Pennsylvania 

Demonstration: “Skill-Building Proce- 
dures in Transcription”—Wallace B. 
Bowman, chairman, business education 
department, Albert Leonard High 
School, New Rochelle, New York 


Discussion 


Secretarial Training—Demonstration 


2:15 p. M.-3:45 p. M. (Parlors F and G— 
Fourth Floor) 

Under the direction of Mrs. Helen M. 
McConnell, first assistant, Christopher 
Columbus High School, Bronx, New 
York 

Chairman: Catherine F. Nulty, Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont; 
Assistant Chairman: Irving Serlman, 
Franklin K. Lane High School, New 
York City 

Demonstration: “Office Procedure 
Through Secretarial Training’”—Mrs. 
Gladys Huber Seale, Forest Hills High 
School, New York City 

Discussion 


Visual Aids 


4:00 p. m.—5:00 p.m. (Grand Ballroom) 

Under the direction of Dr. James R. 
Meehan, Hunter College, New York 
City 

Chairman: Horace J. Sheppard, acting 
head, department of business education, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Montclair, New Jersey; Assistant Chair- 
men: Emma Fantone, visual aids service 
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department, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Montclair, New Jersey; A. A. 
Bowle, The Pace Institute, New York 
City 
“Fundamentals of Bookkeeping” 
“Correct Typewriting Technique” 
“Taking Dictation; Transcribing” 
“What It Takes’”—a merchandising and 
general business training sound film 
“Opaque Projector; Other Visual Aids” 


Saturday Morning, April 20 


9:30 a.m. (Grand Ballroom) 

General Meeting 

Chairman: Raymond C. Goodfellow, presi- 
dent, Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Music 

10:00 A. M. 

“Fences and Horizons’—Hon. Arlo M. 
Brees, member of the New York State 
Legislature, Albany, New York 

11:00 A. mM. 

Business Meeting 

Election of officers and members of the 
executive board 

12:30 P. M. 
President’s Luncheon 
2:00 P. M. 

Board meeting for new officers and board 

members 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
Thursday, April 18 


12:15 P. M. 
Private Schools Fellowship Luncheon 


Friday, April 19 
8:00 A. M. 
N. E. A. Department of Business Educa- 
tion Executive Board Breakfast 
12:15 P. M. 
Rider College Alumni Luncheon 
Columbia University Luncheon 
6:15 P. M. 
Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner 





Teachers College Luncheon 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 
will hold its customary luncheon in connection with the 
meeting of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. 
The luncheon is to be held on Friday, April 19, at 12:30 
P. M. at Bonats Cafe, a quaint French restaurant close by 
the headquarters of the E. C. T. A. meeting. All present 
and former students of Teachers College are cordially 
invited. Reservations should be made in care of Hamden 
L. Forkner at the Hotel New Yorker at the time of the 
convention. 
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Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner at E. C. T. A. 


Delta Pi Epsilon, national honorary grad- 
uate fraternity in business education, will 
sponsor an informal dinner and program for 
members and guests on Friday, April 19, at 
6:30 p. m. This is being scheduled in con- 
nection with the convention of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association in the 
Hotel New Yorker. Reservations may be 
made at the reservation desk. 

* e 7 


Boston Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 


The Boston University Epsilon chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon held two outstanding meet- 
ings recently. 

At a dinner meeting at the Fox and 
Hounds Club, Boston, Massachusetts, Presi- 
dent Dorothy M. Murphy, High School, 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, presented Dr. 
Ernest G. Lake, recently elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Gloucester, as the guest 
speaker. During his stimulating talk entitled 
“Are Our Critics Justified,” Dr. Lake dis- 
cussed several topics of interest to educators. 
Among these were certification, curricula, 
guidance, government aid, and public rela- 
tions. An A.B. recipient from Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts; an 
advanced student at Columbia University, 
New York City, and Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut; and a school adminis- 
trator in Montana, Connecticut, and Ver- 
mont, Dr. Lake was well qualified to make 
his deductions. Greetings were extended by 
the faculty sponsor, Atlee L. Percy, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
chairman, Sara Hume, High School, Melrose, 
Massachusetts. Additional committee mem- 
bers included Helen Burns, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and Edna Morrison, High School, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts. 

At a dinner meeting in Boston, David 
Easton, Harvard University, who is a mem- 
ber of the Carnegie study group on Canadian- 
American relationships, discussed the work 
of the Carnegie study group and British- 
American and Russian-American relation- 
ships. Bruce Jeffery, chapter research chair- 
man, reported on rehabilitation conferences 
attended at the Veterans’ Building, Wash- 
ington. President Dorothy Murphy intro- 
duced the speakers and extended greetings. 
Greetings were also presented by the chair- 
man, Williamina Mac Brayne, High School, 
Medford, Massachusetts. Additional com- 
mittee members included Ruth Chandler, 
High School, Reading, Massachusetts, and 
Martha Murdock, High School, Milton, 
Massachusetts. 
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Calitornia Officers 


The state of California has a strong or- 
ganization of business teachers. Besides the 
officers of the sectional groups, there is a 
state-wide organization with officers. The 
following is a complete list of the officers of 
the California Business Education Associa- 
tion: 

State officers: president, B. W. Spencer, 
Merritt Business School, Oakland; vice- 
president, Daniel Siemens, Washington High 
School, Los Angeles; secretary, Olive Diet- 
lein, Merrit Business School, Oakland; 
treasurer, Dorothy Bitner, Kern County 
Union High School, Bakersfield. 

Bay section: president, Matthew R. Hitch, 
Berkeley High School, Berkeley; vice-presi- 
dent, Milburn Wright, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose; secretary, Mrs. Priscilla 
Reynolds, Berkeley High School, Berkeley. 

Central section: president, Mrs. Caroline 
Erbele, Dinuba High School, Dinuba; vice- 
president, Dr. Louis Mudge, Fresno State 
College, Fresno; secretary-treasurer, Ruby 
Lindberg, Reedley High School, Reedley. 

Central coast section: president, A. Gay- 
lord Wilson, San Luis Obispo Schools, San 
Luis Obispo. 

Los Angeles section: president, Howard P. 
Lea, Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles; 
vice-president, Mary R. Carver, George 
Washington High School, Los Angeles; 
secretary, Marion D. Hart, Los Angeles High 
School, Los Angeles; treasurer, Glenna A. 
Wright, James A. Garfield High School, Los 
Angeles. 

North Coast section: president, Raymond 
H. Stenback, Fortuna Union High School, 
Fortuna. 

Northern section: president, Fred J. Prib- 
ble, Sacramento City College, Sacramento. 

San Diego section: president, Annabelle 
Crary, Grossmont Union High School, Gross- 
mont; vice-president, Phil Ashworth, San 
Diego Vocational School, San Diego; secre- 
tary, Margaret Sinclair, Grossmont Union 
High School, Grossmont; treasurer, Agnes 
Kokanour, Herbert Hoover High School, 
San Diego. 

Southern section: president, Ralph Snyder, 
Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton; vice- 
president, Mrs. Virginia Moses, Pomona 
Junior College, Pomona; treasurer, Mildred 
Lee, Alhambra High School, Alhambra; 
secretary, Mrs. Celesta Walters, Chaffey 
Union High School, Ontario. 

The executive council will meet in Fresno 
on April 13. The northern California section 
will meet in Sacramento on March 30. 
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Catholic Teachers of New York City 


Approximately 125 
Catholic business teach- 
ers met at the Cardinal 
Hayes High School, New 
York City, on January 
20. These teachers are 
members of the Catholic 
Business Education As- 
sociation of New York 
City. The officers of that 
group are as follows: 
president, Brother Lu- 
cius, C. F. X., Cardinal 
Hayes High School; first 
vice-president, Sister 
Mary Caroline, C. N. O., 
College of Notre Dame of 
Staten Island, Staten Island; second vice- 
president, Sister Anysia, S. C., Cathedral 
High School, New York City; secretary, 
Sister Mary Anastasia, O. P., Aquinas Hall 
High School, New York City. 

The address of welcome was given by the 
Very Reverend Msgr. Edward J. Waterson, 
principal, Cardinal Hayes High School. 
Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, New York City, gave the main 
address. The addresses were followed by a 
showing of films on dictation, transcription, 
and typewriting. 





Brother Lucius 





Wanted—Suggestions 


For 1946 Program of Secondary Schools 
Department National Business Teachers 
Association 


As chairman of the secondary schools 
department of N. B. T. A., I am start- 
ing early to build a program that will 
have a maximum appeal and maximum 
value to secondary school teachers and 
administrators. Please write to me if 
you have any suggestions as to speak- 
ers, type of program, or problems that 
you would like to have discussed. If 
you have any particular problems that 
are bothering you and for which you are 
seeking solutions, perhaps we can find 
the solutions through the proper pro- 
gram. I earnestly request your sug- 
gestions. 


L. H. Diekroeger 

Hadley Technical High School 
3405 Bell Avenue 

St. Louis 6, Missouri 
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Washington Appointment 


Federal Security Administrator Watson 
B. Miller announced the appointment of 
Raymond W. Gregory to be assistant com- 
missioner for vocational education in the 
U. S. Office of Education upon the retire- 
ment of Dr. J. C. Wright, who is the present 
assistant commissioner, on June 30. 

Dr. Wright expects to leave within the 
next ten days on an educational mission to 
the Canal Zone in Panama, which will re- 
quire his absence from the country for an 
extended period of time. Dr. Gregory will 
act as assistant commissioner for vocational 
education in Dr. Wright’s absence. 

Dr. Gregory has been a member of the 
staff of the agricultural education service in 
the vocational division of the U. S. Office of 
Education since 1936. During the recent 
war he had immediate charge of the ad- 
ministration of the food production war 
training program. Under this program 
200,000 training courses, enrolling approxi- 
mately four and a half million persons, were 
organized and conducted by local public 
school systems operating under state boards 
for vocational education with emergency 
appropriations made available through the 
U. S. Office of Education. This food pro- 
duction war training program, conducted in 
approximately 15,000 rural communities, 
did much to help the farmers of the nation 
break all records for agricultural production 
despite manpower shortages. More recently, 
Dr. Gregory has been serving as deputy 
director of the division of surplus property 
utilization of the Office of Education. 


In commenting on the appointment, Com- 
missioner Studebaker paid high tribute to 
Dr. J. C. Wright: “When Dr. Wright’s re- 
tirement automatically becomes effective 
June 30, 1946, Dr. Gregory will step into a 
big job. It has been occupied by a big man— 
big in spirit, big in human understanding, 
and, above all, big in his contribution to the 
cause of American education. Dr. Wright 
has served the nation faithfully and well, 
first as director of vocational education un- 
der the old Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and later as assistant commis- 
sioner for vocational education in the U. S. 
Office of Education. His three decades of 
service were distinguished by soundness of 
judgment, integrity of purpose, and ad- 
ministrative ability of a high order. Dr. 
Gregory will take up where Dr. Wright 
leaves off to lead the nation in its sound 
vocational education as an important phase 
of the education of every citizen.” 
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Your graduates will write 


better letters if they study— 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 








EFFECTIVE BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


By R. R. Aurner — Second Edition 


Whether your graduates will dictate letters or will transcribe letters, they need 
the kind of training that you can give through the use of EFFECTIVE BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE. This book uses a direct and forceful approach. It places 
the usual amount of emphasis on grammar but provides an especially strong 


emphasis on proper expression and consideration in writing letters. The goal of 


the course is to teach the student 





how to write effective letters. 


You may obtain a one-semester 
volume or a one-year volume. An 


optional workbook is available for 





either volume. The workbook pro- 
vides plenty of drills on grammar 
with an assortment of problems on 


composition and letter writing. A 





teachers’ manual is furnished free 





to any teacher using this book. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Stephens College Business Training Chart 


Stephens College (junior college for 
women) of Columbia, Missouri, has always 
had an active guidance program. Kermit A. 
Crawley, chairman of the secreturial de- 
partment, has submitted the following train- 
ing chart that is presented to students with 
the accompanying explanations. 

Businessmen agree that what they want in promising 
young people is a broad educational background. 
Stephens’ graduates have found the courses listed to 
be of great value or necessity in getting employment 
and living useful lives “around the clock.” Business 


students are urged to study this chart in planning their 
schedules for the second semester and next year. 


Key: 1 Basic courses, 2 Recommended courses, 3 
Helpful courses. 


(a) Manage office, answer telephone, meet callers, 
record transactions, make sales, arrange appoint- 
ments, adjust claims or complaints, speak for 
the company, and keep a happy customer rela- 
tionship. 

(b) Promote office efficiency, take notes, arrange 
conferences, expedite orders, take minutes of 
meetings, duplicate materials, and direct staff. 


Refer to the “Guide to Courses at Stephens College,” 
compiled from descriptions written by students and 
given to you and your advisers in September. We call 
your attention particularly to the descriptions of busi- 
ness law, business correspondence, business organiza- 
tion and office practice, spelling, and speech. 


Business organization and office practice has been 
reorganized as two courses. Business organization is 
a one- to three-hour course to study the nature of 
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business, and the ways and advantages of different 
organizations, such as sole proprietorships, partner- 
ships, corporations, and co-operatives. Opportunities 
are given for special study of labor unions, stock market 
operations, and job demands and opportunities. Lec- 
tures and current business literature—Fortune, Business 
Week, Think, Nation’s Business—will be the basis for 
the course. Every effort is made to acquaint business 
students with the nature of business operations. 


Office practice, a three-hour course, will give the 
practical training described in the “guide.” College 
offices and other business offices off campus are used as 
laboratories where the student puts into practice her 
knowledge of secretarial duties and traits. Six hours 
will be spent in this practical experience and two hours 
in class discussion of office procedures. 

Business students known to have difficulties in 
spelling are urged to correct this weakness through the 
course in remedial spelling. 


Filing. No secretary can think her training is com- 
plete unless she is familiar with the systems of filing 
used in offices today. The speed with which she can 
find papers desired by her employer is an indication to 
him of her efficiency. 

Seven systems of filing will be studied and laboratory 
practice will be given girls in filing business letters 
according to each system. The class members meet 
three days a week (without outside preparation) and 
receive one hour’s credit. 

Speed Typewriting. This is a one-hour course designed 
for students who want to become speed typists and 
who have demonstrated ability needed to become a 
speed typist. There are no requirements except recom- 
mendation of a typewriting teacher, and students will 
be graded on the improvement in their work. There 
will be conferences to determine what may be retarding 
individual progress. 

Business Psychology. This is a one- to three-hour 
course that any student majoring in business training 
should consider a requirement before completing her 
training. The course includes employer-employee rela- 
tionships, office relationships, and receptionist-public 
relationships. 

Spanish shorthand. Girls who have a strong back- 
ground in Spanish and who wish to do secretarial work 
with Spanish-American business organizations may 
take the class in Spanish shorthand which meets five 
days a week for three hours’ credit. Prerequisites: 
Spanish, typewriting, shorthand and recommendation 
of Spanish and shorthand teachers. 


Appointed at Weatherford 


W. W. Ward, a graduate of the class of 
1936 of Southwestern Institute of Tech- 
nology, Weatherford, Oklahoma, has been 
appointed to the faculty of this college. He 
succeeds Cora Randol, who recently resigned. 

Mr. Ward obtained his Master’s degree 
from the University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma, in 1941. For six years he served 
as superintendent of schools at Putnam, 
Oklahoma. Mr. Ward served in the U. S. 
Army and spent fifteen months in New Cale- 
donia and four months in Honolulu. 

At Weatherford, Mr. Ward will teach 
accounting, office machines, economic geog- 
raphy, and business law. 
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Navy Man Recommends Arithmetic 


The former Lieutenant Commander Paul 
H. Mitchem of Los Angeles, California, is 
now back on his job as a business teacher in 
the Susan M. Dorsey High School, Los 
Angeles, California. Just before he was re- 
leased from the Navy, he wrote some com- 
ments as follows and requested that they be 
published in THe Batance SHEET in the 
hope that he could induce business teachers 
to give more emphasis to arithmetic. His 
comments as a result of his Navy experience 
are as follows: 


“T happened to find a copy of the issue of THE 
BaLANcE SHEET of last February, 1945, in a place 
where I least expected to see it, and thought this 
would interest you. This was last summer, and 
aboard an attack transport. The copy was included 
in a box of used detective stories and other miscella- 
neous pulp thrillers sent to the boys at sea. I recog- 
nized it instantly, and as I have not seen a copy for 
over three years, you know I did find it interesting. 


“One short notice in that copy was in reference 
to the work of a friend, Lt. Comdr. John N. Given, 
supervisor of business education of the Los Angeles 
High School district. He stated four items in refer- 
ence to the success of Army and Navy training pro- 
grams. I agree thoroughly with these items, and 
feel that some can help us in business education. 


“T also have been engaged in the educational field 
in the Navy. I have had charge of the Navigation 
School at this activity. This is a school for officers 
in basic, refresher, and advanced study of naviga- 
tion. As well as handling this work, the school set 
up the navigation department, and a training pro- 
gram, aboard the ships constructed and commis- 
sioned in this area. 


“TI am writing this principally for this next item. 
The four officers, instructors in this school and three 
being former teachers, have found this item of such 
wide extent that we wish to make known our ob- 
servations to the business education field. 


“All of our students have been officers recently 
out of civilian life, and all college graduates. Their 
greatest difficulty in this study has been their lack 
of the knowledge of simple arithmetic, and the lack 
of the ability to apply the rules that they do remem- 
ber. We find this difficulty in at least 90 per cent of 
those who have been in fields that did not require 
higher mathematics. 


“In navigation as presented and applied in the 
emergency, there is little or no higher mathematics. 
However, most of the rules of simple arithmetic are 
used. The one used the most is simple interpolation, 
and this has seemed the most difficult for the ma- 
jority. 

“Of course, in the business education field, we 
have long known this lack of knowledge and its 
application. However, nothing could have presented 
this fact in a better light than the work in which 
we have been engaged here. Knowledge of the simple 
facts that I mention could have saved the individu- 
als in question, and this activity, many hours of 
extra work and many hours of laboring under a 
feeling of desperation. In the emergency we know 
that such a saving, if possible, could have been of 
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Junior College Enrollments 


Enrollment of veterans in America’s junior 
colleges is expected to more than double dur- 
ing the next six months, it was indicated as 
a result of a survey made at the twenty-sixth 
annual convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges in Chicago on Jan- 
uary 19. 

The survey indicates that a total of about 
17,000 veterans are now attending the junior 
colleges, and at least 38,000 are expected to 
enroll by September. 

Present facilities of the colleges will ac- 
commodate approximately 75,000 veterans. 
These facilities can be increased to handle 
many more if the need arises, the adminis- 
tration points out. 

Only eight of the ninety institutions par- 
ticipating in the survey had had to refuse 
admission to veterans because of the lack of 
proper housing. Because most junior col- 
leges are community schools and serve stu- 
dents in their immediate areas, the veterans 
may live at home while completing their 
college work. 

A general upsurge of the total enrollment 
in all junior colleges was also predicted for 
September by the college heads, estimates 
for some colleges reaching as high as six 


times the number of students in attendance 
at the opening of the current year. The 
average number of students pursuing junior 
college studies was placed at 462 an institu- 
tion. It is anticipated that this will increase 
to nearly 700 an institution by fall. 
e * a 

Columbia Appointments for Summer Sessions 

G. Henry Richert, regional agent in dis- 
tributive education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, has been appointed as instructor in 
the summer session of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. Mr. 
Richert will conduct a course in methods and 
materials in distributive education. 

John C. Crouse will give two courses at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
during the coming summer session. One will 
be a course in research in business education, 
and the other will be a methods course in the 
teaching of bookkeeping. Mr. Crouse has 
formerly taught in the summer session at 
Teachers College, and he was for two years 
head of the department of business educa- 
tion at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. He later served in the Navy Train- 
ing Program. Mr. Crouse was recently dis- 
charged from the Army and is now in the 
Veterans Administration. 
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oe Clerical Projects— 


1. The Pure Products Milk Co. 
(Retail Dairy) 

2. The E Z Grocery Co. 
(Grocery Store) 


3. The Velvet Varnish Co. 
(Varnish Manufacturer) 
4. The Reliable Life Insurance Co. 
(Industrial Life Insurance Agency) 
5. The Excel Service Station 
(Filling Station) 


6. The Home Baking Co. 
(Wholesale Bakery) 


These projects require the student to handle all the 
clerical records of six different types of businesses. 
No knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is re- 
quired. The book is a combination textbook and 
workbook. 


PROJECTS IN 
CLERICAL 
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Pittsburgh Chapter of N.O.M.A. Meets with Teachers 


The education committee meeting of the 
Pittsburgh chapter of the National Office 
Management Association was held Tuesday 
evening, January 15, at the Fort Pitt Hotel. 
Fifty-four members and forty-nine guests 
were present. Most of the guests were mem- 
bers of the Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association which is composed of teachers 
and supervisors of business departments of 
high schools, private schools, and colleges in 
western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and 
northern West Virginia. Representatives 
from these areas were among those present 
at the meeting. 

Clem Boling, manager, private school 
department, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, discussed “‘What Schools are Doing to 
Prepare Young Men and Women for Busi- 
ness’; and Paul J. Synor, assistant secretary 
and comptroller, National Union Fire In- 
surance Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, talked on “Shortcomings of Beginning 
Office Employees.” 

Post cards had been sent to the N.O. M. A. 
members, with their meeting notice, request- 
ing their questions or comments regarding 
the practice of the schools in preparing their 
students for business. Cards were placed at 
each dinner plate for the convenience of Tri- 
State or N. O. M. A. members who might 
have questions to ask at that time. At the 
speakers’ table, besides Mr. Boling and Mr. 
Synor, were Dr. Clyde E. Rowe, Schenley 


High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and | 


president of the Tri-State Commercial Edu- 
cation Association; Karl M. Maukert, prin- 
cipal, Duffs-Iron City College and last year’s 
chairman of the education committee of the 
Pittsburgh chapter of N.O.M.A.; Dr. 
Margaret H. Ely, associate professor of 
secretarial studies, Margaret Morrison Car- 
negie College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
R. E. Gray, Koppers Company, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; R. G. Rudge, Dravo 
Corporation, Pittsburgh; and C. T. Zins- 
meister, United Engineering and Foundry 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Gray and Mr. Rudge are past presidents. 
When the cards were gathered from the 
audience, the questions or statements were 
read by the chairman of the education com- 
mittee, H. W. Daugherty, who requested a 
reply from one of the educators or one of the 
employers, according to the nature of the 
question asked. In general, the questions and 
statements offered by the employers re- 
flected the needs of their immediate offices. 
Similarly, some of the educators’ questions 
implied inconsistent or unrealistic handling 
of recent graduates by employers. A number 
of members of the Tri-State Commercial 
Education Association requested they be 
invited to attend next year’s meeting, and 
several implied they would be interested in 
attending other meetings of the chapter that 
had to do with subjects affecting their work. 








Garrett Awarded 


Professor R. Norval Garrett, who has been 
head of the department of business adminis- 
tration of Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Hammond, Louisiana, since it was originated 
in 1930, has recently completed the work for 
his Doctor of Education degree at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. The 
degree was conferred at the mid-year com- 
mencement exercises that were held on 
December 17, 1945. 

The title of the thesis, which was a part of 
the requirements for the degree, is “‘An 
Evaluation of the Graduate Courses in Busi- 
ness Education Offered in the Colleges and 
Universities of the United States in 1943.” 
The major object of the study was to find 
out what courses the leaders in the field of 
business education of the United States 
thought should be required of those students 
who were candidates for a Master’s degree 
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Doctor's Degree 


in secondary business education. 

The thesis was recently published in 
Bulletin No. 35 of the National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training Institutions. 
This is one of the leading associations in the 
field of business education. 

The department of business administra- 
tion at Hammond has grown under the 
direction of Professor Garrett from its small 
beginning in 1930 to the largest department 
at Southeastern Louisiana College in the 
number of students enrolled. 

Professor Garrett is a member of the lead- 
ing professional business education associa- 
tions, including the N. B. T. A., department 
of business education of N. E. A., Southern 
Business Education Association, and the 
commercial section of L.T.A. He was 
just recently elected secretary of the ad- 
ministrators’ round table of N. B. T. A. 
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St. Louis N. O. M. A. Meeting with 
Business Teachers 


The St. Louis chapter of the National Of- 
fice Management Association held its annual 
special educational meeting in the Melbourne 
Hotel on Thursday, January 17. The meet- 
ing was well attended and included approxi- 
mately 100 business teachers from St. Louis 
and the surrounding area. Some of those in 
attendance came from Illinois and as far 
West as Columbia, Missouri. There were 
nine members of the staff of Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri, at the meeting. 

The speakers on the program were as 
follows: Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City; True D. Morse, editor, D.A.S. Agricul- 
tural Digest, St. Louis, Missouri; and Phillip 
J. Hickey, superintendent of instruction, 
St. Louis Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The president of the local chapter is Wil- 
liam H. McCarthy, office manager of Lever 
Brothers Company. F. W. Michel, Carter 
Carburetor Corporation, presided at the 
meeting. He introduced E. W. Alexander, 
vice-principal of Hadley Technical High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri, and cochairman 
of the educational committee. Mr. Alexan- 
der presented a mimeographed report en- 
titled “Blueprint for Business Education.” 
The report was formally presented to Phillip 
J. Hickey, superintendent of instruction of 
St. Louis Public Schools, for his considera- 
tion of the board of education. 


This report is an outgrowth of the first 
joint meeting of N.O. M. A. with business 
teachers in 1945. After that meeting, a com- 
mittee was appointed to make a study and 
submit recommendations. Business teachers 
on that committee were as follows: book- 
keeping: Rolla C. Trumbo, Beaumont High 
School; C. H. Kelbaugh, Southwest High 
School; Earl H. Meyer, Cleveland High 
School; salesmanship and advertising: A. H. 
Hellmich, Cleveland High School; Arnold A. 
Zoph, Board of Education; Martha May 
Boyer, Roosevelt High School; typewriting: 
Bess N. Thiesen, McKinley High School; 
U.S. Donaldson, Sumner High School; R. D. 
Shrewsbury, Hadley Technical High School; 
commercial law: J. H. Herwig, Southwest 
High School; Delbert L. Findley, Roosevelt 
High School; Harry Kemp, Beaumont High 
School; personal characteristics: Carl W. 
Brown, Hadley Technical High School; 
Philipine Crecelius, Blewett High School; 
Charles E. Scott, Stowe High School; secre- 
tarial and office practice: Vera B. Meyer, 


Hadley Technical High School; Colbert B. 
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Broussard, Booker T. Washington High 
School; L. H. Diekroeger, Hadley Technical 
High School; general business: M. C. Griggs, 
Roosevelt High School; Mattie Murphy, 
Beaumont High School; Viola Vogel, Roose- 
velt High School; shorthand: Harold George, 
Southwest High School; Edna Hennessy, 
Hempstead High School; Desma Renner, 
Hadley Technical High School; librarian: 
L. C. Rugg, Hadley Technical High School. 

If the report that was submitted by the 
committee is approved by the superintendent 
of instruction and the Board of Education, 
it will probably be printed. 

* . e 
Mid-Winter Conference in Greeley 

A mid-winter education conference was 
held in Greeley, Colorado, on January 25. 
It included meetings and demonstrations on 
almost every phase of education. Professors 
Damon and Kepner of Colorado College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado, conducted 
the conferences and demonstrations on con- 
sumer education and business education. 

s * - 
Spring Issue of Quarterly 

The spring issue of The National Business 
Education Quarterly will feature articles 
written by businessmen, and it will center 
around the theme, “Business Teachers and 
Management Work Together.” Among the 
contributors will be the chairman of the 
national education committee, National 
Office Management, presonnel directors, 
office managers, directors of industrial rela- 
tions, and store managers. 

Included will be articles on the following 
subjects: “Good Business Education Is Good 
Business,” “‘Business Teachers and Business 
Executives Plan Solution to Mutual Prob- 
lems,” “Do Present Standards of Study and 
Training in Commercial Subjects Meet the 
Requirements of Management and How 
Management Can Assist Education in Future 
Planning,” “Cincinnati Makes Study of High 
School Commercial Graduates,” ‘Model 
Office Practice Becomes a Reality in Chicago 
Schools,” “Advisory Committees and Their 
Function in Building Business Education 
Programs,” “Business Education and Our 
Neighbors to the North,” “National Norm 
in Fundamentals,” and “Integration of 
Business and Business Education.” 

This issue of the Quarterly, the official pub- 
lication of the department of business educa- 
tion of the N. E. A., is expected to be mailed 
to members early in March. L. H. Diek- 
roeger, Hadley Technical High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri, is editor of this issue. 
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Indiana Conference 


The twenty-third annual business educa- 
tion conference was held at Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, on Saturday, February 
16. The theme of the conference was “‘Read- 
justments in Business Education.” The 
following was the program: 


SATURDAY MORNING 
Arts Building—Recital Hall 
9:30 A. M. 

Greetings: Dr. John R. Emens, president, 

Ball State Teachers College 
9:45 A. M. 

“What Business Education Has Learned 
from the War Period”—H. B. Bauern- 
feind, special representative, Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York City 

10:30 A. M. 

“Business Education Plans for the Future” 
—J. Marshall Hanna, Western Michi- 
gan College of Education, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 

11:15 A. M. 

““Readjustments Needed in Business Edu- 
cation in Indiana’”—Elvin S. Eyster, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana 





SATURDAY NOON 
12:00 m. 


Line Luncheon—Lucina Hall 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
Arts Building—Recital Hall 
2:00 P. M. 

“Basic Business Education in the Second- 
ary Schools”’—Paul Muse, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 

2:45 P. M. 

Discussion Groups on Current Problems 

Room A-220 
“Current Problems in Clerical Train- 

ing’ —Opal H. DeLancey, Evansville 
College, Evansville, Indiana 

Room A-203 

“Current Problems in Secretarial Field”’ 
—Frances R. Botsford, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Room A-104 

“Current Problems in Distributive Edu- 
cation” —George Eberhardt, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 

Room A-105 
“Current Problems in Bookkeeping’”’— 

Wilbur J. Abell, Manchester College, 
North Manchester, Indiana 
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Room—Recital Hall 
“Current Problems in Basic Business 
Education” —H. G. Enterline, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
* a fs 
On Summer Faculty at Northwestern 
University 


Dr. Ray G. Price, director of business edu- 
cation, Teachers College, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, will join the 
summer faculty of the School of Education 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illi- 
nois, as visiting professor of business educa- 
tion. Dr. Price will teach graduate courses in 
business education during the six-week 
session. Dr. Price is well known in business 
education, particularly as an authority in 
the fields of general business and consumer 
business education. 

Carl H. Cummings, a member of the de- 
partment of secretarial science, Dallas Col- 
lege, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas, will again serve as a member of the 
summer faculty of the department of secre- 
tarial science, School of Commerce, at 
Northwestern University. 

Russell N. Cansler, who joined the de- 
partment of secretarial science last fall as 
assistant professor, will also teach graduate 
courses in the expanded offerings of the 1946 
summer session. 

Dr. Albert C. Fries is director of business 
education at Northwestern University. 

- : - 


Annual Catholic Typewriting Contest 


The National Catholic High School Typ- 
ists Association announces its fourteenth 
annual individual contest in typewriting. It 
will be held April 25, 1946. 

All regularly enrolled students in type- 
writing are eligible for the contest, but only 
a few of the best papers from each group 
will be submitted to headquarters for indi- 
vidual awards. These high-ranking students 
may also merit recognition for their re- 
spective schools. 

The nature of the contest is as follows: 
A straight-copy test for ten minutes for first- 
year typists, and a letter test of fifteen 
minutes for second-year typists. Allowances 
are made for faulty machines. 

Schools are requested to obtain their entry 
blanks as early as possible and not later than 
April 15. For entry blanks and literature, 
write to Reverend Matthew Pekari, O. F. M. 
CAP., Contest Director, N. C. H. S. T. A. 
St. Joseph’s College and Military Academy, 
Hays, Kansas. 
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AppLieD BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


By Curry and Rice 


All boys and girls need better training in 
arithmetic, but when it is taught in the high 
school it must be challenging, interesting, and 
thorough. APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
has a phenomenal record of popularity, be- 
cause it represents a definite break with the 
old traditional methods of presenting the 
subject. It covers thoroughly all the funda- 
mentals, but it gets its motivation and driving 
power through the realistic, concrete presen- 
tation, a few examples of which are explained 
at the right. 


Besides the concrete presentation of the fun- 
damentals, the student gets a working knowl- 
edge of business arithmetic in action by 
studying all the arithmetical calculations 
made in each of several different departments 
of a business. In this way, the student gets a 
chance to see arithmetic in operation. 


Thorough mastery is acquired through dif- 
ferent types of problems that involve both 
intensive drill and practical application. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
March, 1946 
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For several 
years the United States Secret Service has made use of 
visual aids in its campaign against counterfeiters. Re- 
cently two new films have been produced by the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company with the assistance and 
under the supervision of the United States Secret 
Service and in co-operation with the American Bankers 


Bad Money and Stolen Checks. 


Association. One of these films deals with counterfeit 
money; the other, with stolen checks. Reviews of these 
two films follow. The earlier films by the United States 
Secret Service are reviewed also for the benefit of those 
who have not had the opportunity before of showing 
these films in the classroom. 


Check and Double-Check. This is a 16 mm. 
sound motion picture in color released in 1945. Its 
running time is approximately 18 minutes. 

Summary. The film shows how the check snatcher 
and forger works. It then effectively presents the spe- 
cific steps that should be followed to prevent loss, first, 
by those who receive checks through the mail and, 
second, by those employed in business who cash checks 
for customers. Those who frequently become victims 
and innocent accomplices of these criminals are store- 
keepers, hotel clerks, auto service station attendants, 
and department store clerks. 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in classes in general business, consumer education, 
economics, commercial law, bookkeeping, office prac- 
tice, and retail selling. When shown in the social busi- 
ness classes, the chief emphasis may be placed upon 
the care that should be exercised by those who receive 
checks in the mail. When shown in vocational business 
classes, primary emphasis may be placed upon the care 
that should be exercised by those who cash checks. 

Rental. “Check and Double-Check” may be secured 
without charge from any representative of the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company or from the Safety 
Education Department of that company in Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Doubtful Dollars. This 1945 film is a 16 mm. 
sound motion picture in color. It runs for approxi- 
mately 17 minutes. 

Summary. The film explains how to detect bogus 
money. The fact that this film is in color makes the 
point regarding the colors of the seals on different types 
of paper money particularly effective. 

The film emphasizes the precautions that should be 
taken by the businessman and his employees. The 
fact that other persons may lose by receiving or ac- 
cepting counterfeit money is only implied. 

Recommended Use. “Doubtful Dollars” is recom- 
mended for use in vocational business classes. Several 
scenes in the first part of the film, which show different 
ways in which counterfeit money is passed, emphasize 
how important it is that business employees who re- 
ceive money from customers exercise great care. In a 
social business class these scenes may give the im- 


pression that it is relatively easy to pass counterfeit 
money. For this reason the earlier film, ““Know Your 
Money,” which is reviewed below, may be better for | 
social business classes. 

Rental. See information under this heading for the 
preceding film, “‘Check and Double-Check.” 


Making Money. This 16 mm. sound motion pic- 
ture, which runs for approximately 12 minutes, was 
produced several years ago by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Summary. This film shows the manufacture of paper 
money in the Bureau of Printing and Engraving. The 
making of the engraving plates and the printing, exam- 
ining, counting, and distribution of money are shown. 
The film also depicts how the worn-out currency is 
removed from circulation and destroyed, and how par- 
tially destroyed currency is identified. 

Recommended Use. This film may be shown to ad- 
vantage in any class that is studying money. Mr. 
Morgenthau is shown as the secretary of the treasury | 
in the opening scenes. Although this part dates the 
re that fact should not detract appreciably from its 
value. 

Rental. By contacting the nearest office of the United 
States Secret Service, the teacher can secure a free 
showing of the film by an agent of the service who will 
also provide a projector and an operator if necessary. 
The agent will also answer questions after the showing 
of the film. 

This film may be secured also from the branch offices 
of Bell and Howell Company. 


Know Your Money. Like the preceding film, 
this one was produced several years ago by the Secret 
Service Division of the United States Treasury De- 
partment. It is a 16 mm. sound motion picture that 
may be shown in 18 minutes. 

Summary. Narrated by Lowell Thomas, the film 
dramatizes the passing of counterfeit money and the 
apprehension of the criminal. A considerable part of 
the film compares the details of counterfeit and genuine 
currency. The purpose of the film is to show how pro- 
fessional counterfeiters operate and how businessmen 
and business employees may protect themselves against 
counterfeiters. 

Recommended Use. “Know Your Money” is recom- 
mended for social business courses that include a unit 
on money and for vocational business classes. 

Rental. This film is available without charge to school 
classes. A secret service agent will show the film as 
well as give a talk on money and answer questions after 
the film has been shown. Copies of the pamphlet, 
Know Your Money, are distributed to each person who 
sees the film. 

“Know Your Money” is also available through the 
offices of the Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau at a 
service charge of 50 cents. 








On this page each month you will find a review of visual aids that may be used in classes in business and 
economics. Inasmuch as many schools are securing visual-aid equipment for the first time, visual aids that 
were produced before the war will be reviewed as well as those that are currently released. 
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Teach your 


students to serve 





while they sell 





A book with consumer emphasis — 


a. 
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: SELLING 
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y. 

” By Walters and Wingate ; ee 

eg Fourth 
Edition 

n, 

“ FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is recommended for the first course in a com- 

at plete program in distributive education or for a single general course in selling. 

. In every chapter of FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING the student is taught that 

be success in salesmanship comes not only from the ability to make a sale, but also 

. from giving permanent satisfaction to the consumer—meeting consumer needs 

> and consumer wants. This consumer emphasis is evident in such chapters as 

en “How Selling Helps the Consumer,”” “How Goods Reach the Consumer,” 


“How to Analyze Consumer Demand,” and ‘Determining the Customer's 
n- Wants.” 


Chapter VI entitled ‘‘Consumer Goods’’ emphasizes the information that a 
as | salesperson needs in order to sell and to serve a customer intelligently. This 
information likewise has a definite value from the point of view of the buyer. 
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Clerical Aptitude Tests. 1943. By Andrew 
Kobal, J. Wayne Wrightstone, and Karl R. Kunze. 
The tests are designed to measure aptitudes for clerical 
abilities. They include three parts as follows: business 
practice; number checking; and checking of names, 
dates, and addresses. These tests have been validated 
against large groups of employees’ employment ratings. 
It is suggested that these tests be used in conjunction 
with another test on inventory of vocational interests 
which is also available. Price twenty-five copies $1.75; 
one hundred or more copies 51% cents each. Order from 
Acorn Publishing Company, Rockville Centre, New 
York. 

The Structure of Local Government. Sep- 
tember, 1945. Bulletin No. 19. By Donald G. Bishop 
and Edith E. Starratt. A 140-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet recommended for the social studies pro- 
gram. It is part of a series of pamphlets providing 
resource material for secondary school teachers. It 
provides a study of the city, the county, the New 
England town, the township, the village, the borough, 
and special districts. Teaching suggestions are included 
with objectives and outcomes. Special activities are 
recommended for students. Price 50 cents. Order from 
The National Council for the Social Studies, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Finding Your Place in a World at Peace. 
1946. By W. J. Roth. A 16-page, printed and beauti- 
fully illustrated, paper-bound pamphlet prepared for 
the Michigan Business Schools Association and avail- 
able to other interested associations of a similar nature. 
It covers such topics as “Peacetime Employment 
Needs,” “A Field of Many Attractions,” “Opportunity 
for Income,” ‘Other Attractions,” “The First Objec- 
tive,” and “Michigan Business Schools Association.” 
As long as the supply of copies lasts, single copies will 
be sent without charge by the publisher, Success Pub- 
lishing Company, 320 North Meridian Street, Univer- 
sity Park, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The Place of Science in the Education of 
the Consumer. Copyright, 1945. By a committee 
headed by Philip G. Johnson. A 32-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet containing a statement prepared 
by a committee of The National Science Teachers As- 
sociation for the Consumer Education Study. It con- 
tains seven chapters with titles as follows: “The Need 
for Consumer Education,” “The Relation of Science to 
Consumer Education,” “Tllustrative Material for Use 
in Consumer Education,” “Curriculum Organization,” 
“Teaching Methods,” “Summary and Proposals for 
Further Action,” and “References and Sources of In- 
formation.” Price 15 cents. Order from Consumer 
Education Study, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 











How to Get a Job and Win Promotion. 1945. 
By Prosser and Sahlen. A 101-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet which provides information, suggestions, 
and directions in regard to the ways of selecting a job, 
locating prospective employers, getting in contact with 
the employer, applying for the job, and securing em- 
ployment. It also contains some chapters on fair deal- 
ing between the employer and the employee, and Federal 
and state legislation protecting the employees. Price 
60 cents. Order from McKnight and McKnight, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 

Guidance, Personal and Vocational. 1945. 
Compiled by Lili Heimers and edited by Margaret G. 
Cook. A 38-page, mimeographed, paper-bound bibliog- 
raphy. Besides an introduction it contains four chapters 
on personal guidance, one chapter on vocational guid- 
ance, and six chapters in regard to specific types of 
vocations. There are, for instance, rather comprehen- 
sive bibliographies on accounting, advertising, banking, 
insurance, management, salesmanship, and office work. 
Price 75 cents (do not send stamps). Order from Teach- 
ers Aids Service, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 

Type with One Hand. 1946. By Nina K. 
Richardson. A 32-page, printed, paper-bound special 
typewriting book for students with only one hand. 
This is an introductory textbook that has been pre- 
pared by the author as a result of her actual experiences 
in teaching handicapped students. It is recommended 
for the lessons in covering the keyboard. It has a 
series of lessons for students with only the right hand 
and a duplicate set of lessons for students with only 
the left hand. After the student has mastered the key- 
board, he may then continue with any other regular 
typewriting textbook. List price 28 cents. Order from 
South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 

Consumer Education and Home Economics 
in the Secondary Schools. Copyright, 1945. By 
a committee headed by Beulah I. Coon. A 20-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet containing a statement 
prepared by a committee of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and the home economics depart- 
ment of the National Education Association for the 
Consumer Education Study. It contains seven chapters 
as follows: “Definition and Objectives of Consumer 
Education,” ‘“‘Home Economics and Consumer Educa- 
tion,” “Some Qualifications of the Home Economics 
Teacher for Consumer Education Teaching,” “Organ- 
izing the Program to Carry Out Consumer Education 
Objectives,” “Content of Consumer Education,” 
“Method and Techniques,” and “Aids to Good Teach- 
ing.” Price 15 cents. Order from Consumer Education 
Study, National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C, 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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Applied Business Law 








Cincinnati 


By Pomeroy and Fisk 





When you examine APPLIED BUSINESS LAW 
you will agree that it is the most teachable, the 
most interesting, the most accurate, the most 
modern book that you have seen in this field. 
The authors have carefully stripped the technical 
phraseology from the discussions. Each assign- 
ment starts out with a series of questions, such 
as: “If a friend promised to take you as a guest 
on a two-week fishing trip and failed to do so, can 


you require him to live up to his promise?” 


Each discussion is illustrated with a timely case 
with strong personal interest. All the important 
principles are illustrated through photographs, 
legal forms, and cartoons. A few of the cartoons 


are shown at the right. 


At the end of each assignment there is a summary 
entitled ‘‘Be sure to Remember.” The student 
then studies discussion questions and actual ad- 


judicated court cases of a timely interest. 















THAT CHECK 1S FOR THE 
AMOUNT SHOWN IN THE 
CONTRACT... BUT WE 

AGREED | WASTOGET 
$600 MORE 









THIS SUIT WiLL 

WEAR LIKE IRON 
“A REAL BARGAIN, 
BEST ON MARKET 


Statements of Opinion Cannot Be Relied on as 
Statements of Facts. 









STALLED AGAIN! YOU 
CAN HAVE THIS CAR S 
FOR 50 CENTS 


A Statement 
Made Obvi- 
ously in An- 
ger Is Not an 
Offer. 











Habitual Neglect of Duty Justifies the Discharge of an Employee 
Even Though There Is an Employment Contract. 










| WILL SELL You 
THIS FUR COAT 
FOR $50 


One Who Buys Goods That Have Been Stolen Does Not Acquire 
a Valid Title. 
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Quite An Eyeful 


Moe: “Where did you get the black eye?” 
Joe: “I went to a dance and was struck by the beauty 


of the place.” 
eee 


For Wifey? 


He: “Honey, I’ve bought something for the one | 
love best. Guess what?” 
She: “A box of cigars.” 


eee 
Beware 


A guard in a lonely spot cried: “Halt!” to a man in 
a car, who promptly halted. 

“Halt!” said the guard again. 

“IT have halted,” said the motorist. “‘What do you 
want me to do next?” 

“I don’t know,” said the guard. “‘My orders are to 
say ‘Halt!’ three times and then shoot.” 

ee ¢«e 


Got His Share 


Just before a North African battle was begun, the 
commanding officer shouted: ““The Germans are com- 
ing, men, but we’re outnumbered four to one, so do 
your stuff.” 

Old Joe, a Kentucky mountaineer, began to blaze 
away, but in about five minutes he stopped and leaned 
his rifle against a rock. 

““What’s the matter?” asked the officer 

“Well, I got my four,”’ replied Joe 

e ee 
None Dead 

“Say, pa.” 

“Well, my son?” 

“T took a walk through the cemetery today and | 
read the inscriptions on the tombstones.” 

“Well, what about it?” 

“Where are all the wicked people buried?”’- 


s a * 
That Explains It 


The hard-working gift-shop clerk had vainly ran- 
sacked the whole of his shop in his efforts to please an 
old lady who wanted to purchase a present for her 
granddaughter. For the fifteenth time she picked up 
and critically examined a neat little satchel. 

“Are you quite sure that this is genuine alligator 
skin?” she inquired. 

“Positive, madam,” quoth the dealer. “I shot that 
alligator myself.” 

“It looks rather soiled,” said the lady. 

“That, madam, is where it struck the ground when 
it fell off the tree.” — 


And That’s Not Much 
Visitor: “Boy, I’d like to see someone with a little 
authority.” 
Seaman 2nd Class: “What can I do for you? I have 
about as little authority as anybody.” 
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True! 


Herman, age four, was in the street. 
knew that his mother was expecting guests. 
“Herman, has your company come?” she inquired. 

“No, not yet, I guess,” was the reply. I’m still 
dirty.” 


A neighbor 


* * - 
Covered 


Three little boys were boasting about their parents 
and their belongings. ‘‘Well,’”’ said the first boy, “my 
father is going to build a house with a steeple on it.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing!” exclaimed the second boy, 
“my father is going to build a house with a flagpole 
on it.” 

Then the third boy exclaimed triumphantly, ““That’s 
nothing. My father’s going to build a house with a 
mortgage on it.” 

e ee 


Protection 


“Is this the Fidelity Insurance Company?” 
“Yes, ma’am. What can we do for you?” 
“I want to arrange to have my husband’s fidelity 
insured.” 
e e@e 


In the Drink 


Ruth (nervously waiting to start on her first boat 
trip): “Tell me, doctor, what should I do if I get 
seasick?” 

M. D.: “That’s not necessary. You'll do it.” 


Storm Warning 


“I don’t know what’s the matter with the little man 
over there. He was so attentive a few minutes ago and 
now he won’t even look at me.” 

“‘Perhaps he saw me come in. He’s my husband.” 


That’s Enough 


Elmer, thirteen, was puzzled over the girl problem 
and discussed it with his pal, Joe. 

“T’ve walked to school with her three times,” he 
told Joe, “‘and carried her books. I bought her ice 
cream sodas twice. Now do you think I ought to kiss 
her?” 

“Naw, you don’t need to,” Joe decided after a mo- 
ment of deep thought. “You’ve done enough for that 
girl already.” 

eee 


Or As Bad 


Customer: “You sold me a bad egg, yesterday, Mr. 
Jones. I’d have brought it back, but that was impos- 
sible.” 

Grocer: “Don’t let that trouble you, lady; your 
word’s as good as the egg.” 
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opportunity for experience in teaching beyond the high 
school level. Catholic preferred. Protestant owner. 
Great opportunity for this combination to go places. 
Give full particulars in answering. Address, No. 150. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy a complete school. Will buy equip- 
ment, such as office machines and furniture. Address, 
No. 151. 





WANTED: To buy a modern, well-equipped two-, 
three-, or four-teacher school in city of not less than 
25,000, with good outlying prospect district. Gross yearly 
income approximately $15,000. School desired by well- 
experienced man who successfully operated own school 
prior to war. Submit inventory, selling price, and present 
enrollment with first letter. Prefers Eastern Middle 
Atlantic states location. Address, No. 152. 





WANTED: To buy full or half interest in small, rep- 
utable business college located in the East or Southeast. 
Veteran, responsible officer, former owner-teacher, all 
commercial subjects. Address, No. 159. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Reputable and well-established business 
school in northern Illinois area; industrial city with 
population of approximately 40,000; capacity of 140 
students; modern equipment; owner selling because of 
other interests; immediate possession. Address, No. 153. 





FOR SALE: Secretarial school with income of $22,000 
in 1945. For 15 years prior to 1942 has had an annual 
income in excess of $25,000, net return $8,000. Approved 
for G. I. instruction. Complete modern furnishings and 
equipment. Can take care of 200 day students and 400 
evening students. Has 31 practically new typewriters, 
and fifteen other business machines. Price, $16,000 with 
$8,000 cash, to experienced business college man. No 
allowance for full payment in cash. Other responsibili- 
ties require owner’s time. Address, No. 154. 





FOR SALE: One of the oldest business colleges in the 
Central states; fully accredited; approved for G. I. train- 
ing; equipment nearly new and of the best; population 
200,000 in 20 mile radius; a real bargain at a sacrifice 
price. Address, No. 155. 





FOR SALE: An outstanding business school in the 
East. More than 60 years old. Has had 86,000 enroll- 
ments. Has an enviable reputation. Known throughout 
the United States and Canada. Price based on recent 
appraisal. Part cash, balance on monthly payments. 
Address, No. 156. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Complete business college equipment: 
all modern and in best of condition; accommodate 150 
_— for about one-half inventory price. Address, 
No. ° 


FOR SALE: One La Salle stenotype machine, serial 
No. B102637. Complete with manuals, supply of paper, 
and inked ribbon. Machine is in A-1 condition. Addesss, 
G. S. Warner, 101 Chauncey Street, Brooklyn, New York. 








Enierline Appointed Evening Principal 


A] 


C. G. Enterline of the business department 
of the Reading Senior High School, Reading, 
Pennsylvania, was appointed principal of the 
Standard Evening High School, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Enterline has been con- 
nected with the Reading Schools since 1928. 
He received his Bachelor’s degree from 
Albright College, Reading, Pennsylvania, 
and his Master’s degree from the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
He is affiliated with numerous educational 
associations and has contributed a number 
of articles for professional journals. 
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National Clerical Ability Tests 


The new national clerical ability tests are 
now being prepared under the direction of 
William Hansen, commissioner for voca- 
tional education for the National Office 
Management Association and chairman of 
the joint committee on tests for that organi- 
zation and the National Council for Business 
Education. Mr. Hansen announces that 
many teachers who participated in the 1945 
tests, which were short forms, have requested 
longer forms in 1946. In accord with these 
requests the tests will show a distinct in- 
crease in length and breadth in 1946. 

The expectation is that the shorthand 
will require 30 minutes of dictation at not 
over 75 words a minute average. Machine 
calculation and typewriting will each require 
about two hours, and the filing will require 
about an hour and a half. Bookkeeping will 
probably require about the same length of 
time as in 1945, which was one hour. 

The general information and fundamentals 
tests will continue as short forms, will be 
combined in one folder, and will use answer 
sheets; these answer sheets will expedite 
correcting since the work can be checked 
with the use of a punched key. 

Stenography will not include technical 
words, but it will include a few numbers. 
Machine calculation will include the four 
fundamentals, decimals, fractions, and per- 
centages. Typing will involve not speed 
copy but production work, such as typing 
on cards, filling in, rough draft, and columns 
of figures. Filing is not completely planned 
yet, but it will probably include practice 
letters and a problem including the inset 
method. Bookkeeping, like the 1945 test. 
will require finding and correcting errors, 
under the theory that if a person can find 
and correct an error, he could have done 
the work in the first place, whereas a prob- 
lem in original work does not give evidence 
that the solver can find and correct errors. 

Any teacher who participated in N. C. A. 
tests in 1942 or 1945 will receive the usual 
publicity. Others may get information by 
mailing a post card to~National Clerical 
Ability Tests, Kendall Square Building, 
Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 





STATISTICAL TYPING— By S. J. Wanous 


STATISTICAL TYPING is designed for a special short 
course or for selected drills. It contains 51 pages, with a 
total of 111 problems, drills, and tests. The tests are of 
two types: straight tabulation and a combination of straight 
copy and unarranged material to be tabulated. 


List price 52 cents, subject to school discount. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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The Way You Teach 
(Continued from page 280) 


tracted by the girl seated next to her, she 
told Margaret in a pleasant way that she 
was trying to keep up with her neighbor 
instead of concentrating on her own rhythm 
and even stroking. It was suggested that 
she sit next to a girl who was not so good as 
she, so that there would be no temptation to 
listen to anyone’s typing but her own. 

The teacher, recognizing the emotional 
upset and knowing Margaret’s background, 
asked in a nice way if she would change seats 
with another student who had been pre- 
viously contacted and who understood the 
situation and would in turn be benefited. It 
was explained to Margaret that she would 
be doing the teacher a favor. Margaret 
complied graciously, although she hated to 
leave the intimate friend beside whom she 
had been sitting. Her teacher then smiled 
and asked her to try her skill again saying, 
“I know you can do better now.” When 
Margaret, in a discouraged tone, replied, 
“No, I can’t,” the teacher smiled and in a 
tactful way said, “There is no such thing 
as can’t, it’s I'll try. Won’t you try again 
for me, Margaret?” 

This approach was familiar to her from 
her home background and she reacted fav- 
orably and started to improve rapidly as 
her emotions came under control. 

Everytime she came into the classroom, 
her teacher, along with a pleasant greeting 
to each of the other members of the class, 
would smile a welcome and say, “Well, 
Margaret, what is the good word, today?” 
Margaret’s personality would sparkle from 
her eyes and she would say, “T’ll try.” 

To make a long story short, at the end of 
the school year after graduation and class 
day were over and the students had all gone 
home, the typing teacher sat at the desk 
relaxed, gazing out of the window at the 
rolling green lawns and the trees waving 
goodby when suddenly the reverie was 
broken by Margaret’s cheery “hello” as she 
burst into the room. 

“T thought I’d come in and say good-by; 
I have a position with the Erie Railroad. I 
want to thank you for your patience, your 
sympathy, and kindness, and for the way 
you handled me and got me to do the things 
which were for my own?good.” 

After a short chat, Margaret bade her 
teacher good-by, leaving with the teacher a 
feeling of well-being and heart-warming 
gladness for the opportunity of again shar- 
ing in the moulding of another person’s life. 
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Some Unforgettable Students 
By Clarence E. Birch 





Seventh of a series of columns relating actual 
experiences of a business teacher who has 
taught for more than fifty years. 





“Oh, I don’t want to study secretarial 
subjects—that’s girl stuff.” Such was the 
gist of a young fellow’s reaction to my pro- 
posal that he enroll for a stenographic 
course. That was my cue to mention several 
members of Congress, Federal judges, and 
even a President, who were once devotees 
of the winged art. 

Bob said he didn’t expect to become any 
one of “them things.” I spoke of the scarcity 
of men qualified to be secretaries and stated 
that my observation was that there were 
many men in public and business life who 
preferred male secretaries. “Are there any 
really good jobs of that sort open now?” 
he asked. “Yes, there are,” I countered. 
My clincher was that railroad executives 
often preferred men for such work and that 
it had proved a stepping stone to higher 
positions for many men high in railroad 
circles. 

Bob never forgot about the railroads. A 
railroad job became his goal, I think, from 
that moment. I knew that he had not 
earned high grades in high school before 
attending the business college, but it was 
not because of any lack of mentality. His 
I. Q. was all right. What he needed was a 
challenge and a goal. 

Well, he wouldn’t wait until he had com- 
pleted the course. He heard of a little job 
in one of the local freight offices. It paid all 
of $40 a month, but he grabbed it. He began 
reading books about transportation and set 
about acquiring a railroad vocabulary— 
and I don’t mean profanity. I remember 
his inquiry about the difference between 
intra-state and inter-state commerce, for 
instance. His taste for railroad terms was 
insatiable. As he acquired a vocabulary, he 
developed adequate shorthand outlines to 
match. 

It was not long until he moved on to 
division headquarters. Then he became the 
secretary to the superintendent and traveled 
in state on his employer’s special car. He 
had a room at division headquarters, but 
his board bill was negligible since his meals 
were furnished when he was on the road. 
I knew that his salary was in a higher income 
tax bracket than mine. 
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